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*“* DOWNING STREET ” 


EORGE DOWNING was probably the most 

thoroughly disliked of all the minor charaters of his 
century. An Englishman by birth, a New Englishman by 
training, first but one of Harvard graduates, and launched 
mysteriously a few years later on an extremely versatile 
European career, he seems to have inspired as much distrust 
in his contemporaries as any second-rate being could well 
have done. Clergyman, soldier, politician, diplomatist, he 
was always indispensable, but invariably loathed. “ AGtive, 
and a man of business,” says Pepys in his incisive way, “ and 
values himself upon having of things do well under his 
hand”; but withal “a perfidious rogue.” The tale of 
invective against him is appalling. An American records that 
amongst his compatriots in New England it became pro- 
verbial “ to say of a false man who betrayed his trust that 
he was an arrant George Downing.” A Frenchman describes 
him as “le plus grand querelleur des diplomates de son 
temps.” This is a sad consensus upon the record of a man 
who, by acquiring from Charles II a valuable building-site 
adjoining St James’s Park, gave his name to the inmost 
shrine of the power of the British Empire! 

Yet Downing and his street have this in common, that few 
human chara¢ters or institutions have been more heartily 
abused by people who nevertheless put faith in them. “I 
would rather be governed,” wrote Godley, the first Superin- 
tendent of Canterbury, “by Nero on the spot than by a com- 
mittee of archangels in Downing Street.” Testimony is indeed 
almost as strong against the unhappy street as against its 
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namesake, the politician; for while its raison détre has re- 
mained as strong as ever, its powers have become continually 
vaguer and more open to question in the public mind, until 
nowadays there is a widespread disposition to doubt whether 
in a large field of Imperial business these powers are necessary 
at all. 

For what are the powers and duties of ‘“ Downing 
Street ”? No phrase or name has figured quite so compre- 
hensively in the politics of the British world, none is so 
loosely used; and the reason is not far to seek. In some 
respects the sphere of Downing Street is generally recog- 
nized and clearly defined; but in others it is vague and 
undefined. No one disputes its power to supervise the 
affairs of India or of the Crown Colonies and Prote€torates. 
In those cases its wisdom may often be questioned, but not 
its right. Still less does any one deny its authority over the 
main relations of the Empire with foreign Governments. 
There are qualifications and provisos in this fun€tion which 
need to be discussed; but the broad fa that foreign rela- 
tions as a whole are in the hands of Downing Street is 
nowhere seriously impugned. On the other side of the 
account there are fairly definite areas in British affairs to 
which the authority of Downing Street does not extend. 
It does not extend to the domestic affairs of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, so long as these do not affe€t the Govern- 
ments either of other British Dominions, like India, or of 
foreign countries. Four great units of government under 
the British Crown are thus, within those limits, beyond its 
scope or care. No one either contends that they are not so, 
or regrets that they are. National self-government within 
the Empire is a fixed and immutable fact. It is the very 
foundation of Imperial unity, which could not survive 
without it for a year or a month or a day. 

But when India, the Crown Colonies and Prote€torates, 
and the main course of foreign policy have been definitely | 
assigned to the sphere of Downing Street control, and the 
local affairs of the self-governing Dominions as definitely 
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withdrawn from it, there remains a great deal of debatable 
ground. It is often ground of great importance; it has 
sometimes given rise to serious dispute. But though dis- 
cussions have occurred which illustrate its nature from time 
to time, neither its importance nor its extent is generally 
understood; for this vaguer sphere lies almost entirely 
outside the ordinary experience and information of the 
great British democracies, whether in the Dominions or in 
the British Isles. “‘ Downing Street control” is commonly 
regarded, both in Great Britain and in the Dominions, as a 
thing which has ceased to exist. If any action rouses the 
suspicion that it is being revived, such a¢tion is denounced as 
a reversal to the old Colonial stage, when the rights of 
national self-government were unasserted or undesired. 
This popular view of the case is fairly just in nearly all the 
matters to which the popular purview in ordinary moments 
extends. But it ignores two things. It ignores, in the first 
place, the complexity of the Imperial system itself, built as 
it is of different kinds of responsibility, which cannot be 
entirely parcelled out between the different Governments; 
and it ignores, in the second, the constant interaCtion of 
domestic and foreign affairs. The responsibility of the 
Empire for the Dependencies may at any time be affected 
by local ation in a single part; so may its responsibility to 
the outside world as a single sovereign State: for domestic 
matters are capable, in all sorts of unforeseen ways, of 
touching both the internal responsibilities of the Empire 
and its external relations with foreign Powers. When this 
occurs, Downing Street is of necessity involved. The 
Empire, moreover, is something more than the sum of all 
its parts; and Downing Street is the constitutional warden 
of that common life of the Empire, beyond the life of each 
of its parts, which is symbolized by the Crown and shown 
in all lands and seas by the Flag. This common life and 
purpose is realized as a sentiment by the British democra- 
cies; but ordinary knowledge amongst the millions, pre- 
occupied with their own surroundings and affairs, does not 
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extend, and cannot be expected to extend, to all the 
necessities which the common life and purpose creates. 

Thus the debatable ground between national and Imperial 
responsibility is largely unknown. It is assumed that the 
self-governing portions of the Empire can, and do in fact, 
co-exist beneath a single allegiance by the simple sense of 
fealty to the King and the Flag. It is supposed that national 
self-government pursues its way beneath this allegiance with 
a merely theoretic subordination to the central authority. 
It is not realized that over all the debatable ground which 
we have named there does in fact exist a process of super- 
vision by the central authority; that it exists not merely 
as a constitutional theory, but as an actual and effective 
power; and that without it the Empire would dissolve 
within measurable time into independent parts. If the 
extent and character of this power are to be understood, it 
is necessary to trace the constitutional process throhug 
which it has arisen. 


N granting self-government to the British Dominions 

Britain did not change her constitution. Conscious that 
the British Government could not rule great communities 
in America, Australasia, and Africa, conscious that a too 
close connection between the Government in London and 
those communities produced friction and heartburnings, 
Britain has agreed that they shall manage their own affairs. 
But she has never undertaken, and could not undertake, a 
clear division of functions, nor could she in theory explicitly 
divest herself of final responsibility in any sphere of govern- 
ment. The British North America Act is a constitution by 
which the relations of the Federal Government of Canada 
with the Provincial Governments are fully regulated and 


defined; but it is not a constitution by which the relations 
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of that Federal Government with the Imperial Government 
are fully regulated or defined. There are certain provisions 
touching those relations, as for instance, those connected 
with the signification of the royal assent to Canadian legis- 
lation; but they are not constitutional arrangements, they 
are mere safeguards. ‘They leave a sovereign power in suspen- 
sion, ready to descend in case of need. Any constitutional 
powers vested in the English Government before the grant 
of self-government to the Dominions are in theory still 
vested in that Government to-day. 

This sovereign power residing in the British Government, 
which constitutional development has not impaired, is 
exercised freely and without contention in certain ways. 
It is, for instance, agreed by the Dominions, as we have seen, 
that the main lines of foreign policy, and the every-day 
business of diplomacy, shall remain in the sole charge of 
Downing Street. It is also agreed that Downing Street, apart 
from its direct responsibility for the Dependencies, shall 
be the clearing-house of inter-Imperial relations—as, for 
instance, in the trade negotiations between Canada and the 
West Indies, when no one suggested that the West Indies 
should deal with Canada without reference to the central 
British authority. The Imperial functions thus exercised 
by the Government of the British Isles may seem easy 
enough to define; and no Dominion has ever yet contested 
their exercise in principle. But in practice they involve a 
power of intervention in all sorts of matters which demo- 
cracies very properly regard as within the sole purview of 
their own national governments; and all through this 
undefined area the opportunities of dissension are immense. 
At moments the authority claimed by Downing Street 
figures prominently in the public mind; for long intervening 
periods it is forgotten. The contrast is purely fortuitous; 
for intervention depends upon the questions that arise 
from day to day; but unfortunately the contrast gives an 
air of caprice to the activities of the central power. 

No fewer than six British Departments are concerned in 
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these activities, and may be stirred to invoke in aid of their 
responsibilities the British Government’s reserve of sovereign 
power. These are the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, 
the India Office, the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Board of Trade. Apart from their normal functions, which 
need not be defined, each of these Departments is sometimes 
concerned in questions which touch the national self- 
governing rights of the Dominions. Such questions may 
arise either through some a€tion of the Dominion Govern- 
ments, which affeéts the inner common life of the Empire 
or its relations with foreign Powers, or else they may 
arise through ation of the British Government, which 
touches the interests of one or all of the Dominions. 
In these cases the Colonial Office is invariably involved. 
In addition to its control over pra€tically all the Depen- 
dencies except India (Egypt is still under the Foreign 
Office), the Colonial Office is the channel through 
which the British Government addresses the Dominions 
and the Dominions the British Government. It is also, of 
course, the Department from which the powers of national 
self-government were gradually wrung in the past. Both its 
historical associations and its present functions thus tend to 
make it the unhappy scapegoat on which all the sins of 
Downing Street are laid. Yet, in its present relations with | 
the Dominions, it is in reality little more than a clearing 
house of information and correspondence. The initiative 
of intervention is much more likely to come from other 
departments. It came, for instance, from the Board of 
Trade in the case of the New Zealand Shipping A&, which 
will be dealt with later. 

Between them the six Departments cover an immense 
field of official responsibility. Their activities range over 
the whole world; they interlace and overlap; and when the 
Dominion Governments are involved, the resulting corre- 
spondence must often, and of necessity, circulate through a 
terrible array of official files. Yet the work these Depart- 
ments do is vital, not merely for the British people, but for 
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the Empire as a State. If it were not done, the Empire would 
cease to be a State, because its internal economy would break 
down and it could no longer be dealt with as a single 
political entity by foreign Powers. The British Government 
does the work, not through any desire to maintain an insular 
ascendency over other British Governments, but because 
it has always done it, because some one must do it, and 
because no other existing Government can. The final con- 
trolling and co-ordinating authority is the British Cabinet, 
which usually meets in the Prime Minister’s residence in 
Downing Street or in the Foreign Office across the way. 
With the British Cabinet rests the final decision on Imperial 
questions which the Colonial Office has been unable to 
arrange by correspondence with the Dominion or Colonial 
Governments and the other executive departments in 
London. When necessary, in the last resort, it is for the 
British Cabinet to advise the King to withhold his consent 
from legislation enacted by Dominion or Colonial 
Governments. 

The existence of Downing Street is thus no mean- 
ingless relic of a past order of things; it represents, with 
all its complications, the faéts and necessities of to-day. 
It is a pra€tical compromise; and the compromise grew 
up in the manner of all constitutional devices which 
have sprung from the praCtical English mind. Yet both 
parties to the compromise, the British Government on 
the one hand, the Dominion Governments on the other, 
have found themselves increasingly ill at ease. What is 
the vice which has caused this state of affairs? It lies not 
in the funétions which are exercised, but in the nature of 
the body which exercises them. It is due, not to the methods 
of the British Government, but to the limited basis of its 
authority; for though it is in fact the sovereign Govern- 
ment of the Empire, it derives its mandate solely from the 
ele€torate of Great Britain, and is made or unmade very 
largely by the course of domestic British affairs. It is a 
fundamental instin& in self-governing peoples to demand 
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that a€tion vital to their national interests shall take its 
authority and its chara€ter from the national will. Yet here 
is a Government inevitably committed to such action, 
inevitably compelled to deal with the vital interests of five 
self-governing peoples, inevitably reduced in the process 
to occasional intervention even in their domestic affairs, 
but responsible in a constitutional sense to only one of those 
five peoples, the democracy of the British Isles. Mis- 
understanding is the certain outcome of such an arrange- 
ment; the only wonder is that, on the whole, it has been 
so small. For the Government exercising this difficult re- 
sponsibility is the same Government from which the 
Dominions have gradually won control of their own affairs. 
The process had given rise in the past to many controversies, 
and the shadow of these controversies remained upon the 
changed and changing relationship, so that the British 
Government was suspe¢t from the outset of a desire to mini- 
mize the powers of self-government which it had signed 
away. Not only has it always been conscious of this sus- 
picion, which is natural and hard to allay, but also it has 
realized with increasing force the weakness of its own posi- 
tion; for it is dealing with the interests of distant and un- 
represented communities, which have relied on it without 
trusting it, and have disliked at all times the sound of its 
voice. 

The trouble then is, not that Downing Street is unnec- 
essary and yet continues to exist, but that it is inadequately 
qualified for its fun€tions, which have nevertheless to be dis- 
charged. 


II 


XAMPLES of its difficulties may be taken from the 
experience of every one of the six Departments which 
we have named; but the most important will be found to 
spring, in some respect or other, from the relations of the 
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Empire to foreign Powers. The Colonial Office, as the 
clearing-house of inter-Imperial relations, has always been 
supposed to have the vice of Downing Street in an acute and 
desperate degree; but so far as the self-governing Dominions 
are concerned, the ways of the Colonial Office are rather 
a symptom of the malady which we have diagnosed than 
the malady itself. It is to the working of the Foreign Office 
that we must direét ourselves in order to grasp the essential 
difficulties with which Downing Street contends. For a long 
time the Foreign Office, in spite of occasional outbursts of 
popular indignation in the distant communities, enjoyed an 
undivided and largely unquestioned power. But its power 
is being questioned more and more; its fun¢tions are being 
delegated in various important ways; and it is travelling 
fast towards a point where further division of responsibility 
will make the unity of Imperial relations with foreign 
Governments wellnigh impossible to maintain. 

The difficulty has already been felt in Canada in all 
the recent discussion of provision for Imperial defence. 
Is there, or is there not, an “ emergency ”? If there is, in 
what does it consist, and is Canada really concerned? These 
questions have run like wildfire throughout the arguments 
on Mr Borden’s Naval Aid Bill. Upon the answer to them 
depends the ation which Canada is to take, and they can 
only be answered upon the ipse dixit of a distant Govern- 
men, with no responsibility to the Canadian ele€torate. A 
navy estimate means nothing except in the light of foreign 
relations. A nation will have no proper interest in defence 
unless and until it understands and endorses the aims of 
the department in control of its foreign affairs. What is 
the present power of Canada over her relations with foreign 
Powers? 

It has already been pointed out that, as in the present 
organization of the Empire, there is no clear line drawn 
between the functions of the Imperial Government and 
the Governments of the Dominions, so there is no explicit 
reservation to the former of the right to conduct the foreign 
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relations of the Empire. That right is simply exercised 
because it has never been delegated. Constitutionally, 
it is safeguarded by the provision which reserves for the 
signification of the Royal pleasure all laws enacted by the 
Dominions which may appear inconsistent with Imperial 
treaty obligations, while in practice the Imperial Govern- 
ment alone has the right to issue instructions to the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown abroad. It is not clear, however, 
how far the rights and duties of the Dominion Governments 
extend under such constitutional provisions as Section 132 
of the British North America Act: “ The Parliament and 
Government of Canada shall have all the powers necessary 
and proper for performing the obligations of Canada or any 
Province thereof as part of the British Empire towards 
foreign countries arising under treaties between the Empire 
and such foreign countries.” This point was brought up in 
the debates in the Canadian Parliament in 1911 on the 
International Waters Treaty, when the question was raised 
whether that Parliament was or was not exceeding its 
functions in passing an Act ratifying the treaty in the 
absence of any clause in the treaty providing for such 
ratification. 

Taking all such possible ambiguities into consideration, 
an outside observer, Professor Lowell, sums up the in- 
determinate position of the Empire as regards foreign 
relations in the following terms: 


The aétual relation of the United Kingdom to her self-governing 
colonies may not be easy to classify in the terms ordinarily used by 
publicists. But whether those colonies are dependencies or members 
of a confederation, whether sovereignty is really lodged in Parlia- 
ment or divided, there is no doubt that as regards foreign nations 
the British Empire is treated as a single Power, and that Power is 
England. Diplomats are appointed, negotiations are condu¢ted, and 
treaties are made on the advice of the English Ministers. In order, 
however, to satisfy local opinion it is the habit, when a really impor- 
tant question arises—between Canada and the United States, for 
example—to appoint a commission containing colonial members. 
But the situation is not wholly comfortable, and in faé the position 
of Canada is a little like that of a boy at school with a big brother. 
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The state of the self-governing colonies in regard to foreign relations 
would no doubt be a much more difficult one, and give rise to no 
little fri€tion, were it not that their remoteness saves them to a great 
extent from complications with other countries. 


This is a fair statement of the present position, but it 
obviously describes a period of transition. The “ remoteness” 
of the British Dominions from world politics has never been 
complete and is to-day to a large extent a thing of the past. 
So far as they have been brought into touch with foreign 
countries, they have never been wholly satisfied with the 
manner in which their relations with those countries have 
been conducted. It is needless to enlarge upon the dis- 
satisfaction felt in the past by both Canada and Aus- 
tralasia with certain aspects of Imperial policy; it is well 
known that the relations of Great Britain with the United 
States and with those European Powers whose recent 
expansion has brought them into the Australasian sphere, 
have from time to time been subje€ted to severe criti- 
cism by Dominion statesmen who feel that their interests 
have been compromised by the complaisance or inac- 
tion of the Imperial Government. Whatever, more- 
over, may have been the case in the past, it is obvious 
to-day that the British Dominions and Colonies no 
longer believe that their conneCtion with international 
questions is so slight that such questions can safely 
be left in the sole charge of the Cabinet in London. 
Canada awoke to this feeling much sooner than the other 
Dominions, by reason of her long and close connection with 
the United States. As long ago as 1889 a resolution was 
brought forward in the Canadian House of Commons in 
favour of giving the Dominions the right of negotiating and 
concluding treaties, and in 1900 a Canadian writer drew 
from a study of the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States the conclusion that “in all diplomatic 
negotiations and treaty adjustments with the Government 
of the United States, Canada . . . should have an advisory, 
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and, in matters affecting Canadian interests, a controlling 
diplomatic influence.” 

But if the interest of the other Dominions in foreign 
policy has been of more recent growth than that of Canada, 
it is now perhaps keener and more urgent. In 1911, at the 
time of the Morocco crisis, telegrams from Paris and Berlin 
reporting the intended cession of Tahiti by France to 
Germany roused the New Zealand Press to such comments 
as the following: “ The proposal shifts the storm centre to 
our very doors. The planting of another strong German colony 
in the Pacific, with the added advantage of a suitable naval 
rendezvous, is fraught with grave issues for New Zealand, 
for Australia and even for South America and the United 
States.” And an Australian paper was moved to “ condemn 
British apathy in the Pacific in the past, and urge that the 
Commissioner for Australia resident in London be instructed 
to protest to the Imperial Government against such a 
cession.” To add one more significant instance of the imper- 
ceptible advance of the Dominions into the field of foreign 
policy, a question was asked in the Canadian House of 
Commons on December 2, 1909, as to whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to take any steps to change the status of 
foreign consuls in Ottawa. In reply Sir Wilfrid Laurier said 
that the question was one which needed to be settled, for 
“‘ we have no diplomatic service in Canada, and the Consuls- 
General are exercising some, I shall not say diplomatic 
powers, but powers often cognate with such.” Though 
nothing has been done towards a settlement, the same 
anomalous position, if reports be true, is being felt in other 
Dominions. 


Ill 


O meet the increasing interest thus taken by the 
Dominions and Colonies in foreign policy, there has 
of late been a tendency to develop the Imperial machinery 
in at least three ways—first, by semi-independent action 
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on the part of the Dominion Governments; second, by 
providing that those Governments shall be consulted on 
questions of foreign policy affecting them; and third, by 
placing at the disposal of the Dominion Governments the 
services of the Imperial diplomatic and consular officers. 

With regard to the first point, Canada has taken semi- 
independent action in the negotiation of commercial treaties 
and in the regulation of oriental immigration. At the time 
of the negotiation of the commercial treaty between Canada 
and France considerable misgivings were expressed by some 
Canadians as to the dangers of such a course. Apart, however, 
from the question how far such a policy should be carried, 
it must be remembered that all steps taken by Canada in 
this way have had the sanction of the Imperial Government, 
and that, such sanction having been given, the action of 
Canada differs in kind hardly at all from that taken from 
time to time by Crown Colonies, under authority from the 
Imperial Government, in matters solely affecting themselves. 
A more important point is the recent establishment by 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain of 
machinery for the semi-independent settlement of questions 
between the United States and Canada relating to Boundary 
Waters. The International Joint Commission constituted 
under the treaty of 1909 is composed of three members from 
each country, and has, in addition to its ordinary functions, 
power to act as a Court for the settlement of any question 
which the two Governments may decide to submit to it. 
The experiment is an interesting one, but, technically at 
least, it does not constitute a departure from the existing 
system of Imperial relations, since the Canadian Com- 
missioners act as appointees of the Imperial Government, 
and a special agreement between the Imperial Government 
and the Government of the United States would be 
necessary for the submission to the Commission of any ques- 
tion outside its ordinary sphere. In the commercial sphere, 
the Dominions, especially Canada, have appointed their 
own Trade Commissioners in various parts of the world; 
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but so far as can be seen, these Commissioners have in no 
way trenched on the sphere of policy, and have confined their 
activities to the furthering of trade. 

As regards the second point, the future historian will 
possibly quote the resolutions passed by the Imperial 
Conference of 1911, as indicating the moment at which 
the Dominions were first recognized as being entitled to 
a voice in foreign policy. These resolutions, which arose 
out of the discussion at the Conference of the Declaration 
of London, stipulated that “the Dominions shall be 
afforded an opportunity for consultation when framing the 
instructions to be given to British delegates at future 
meetings of the Hague Conference, and that conventions 
affecting the Dominions, provisionally assented to at that 
Conference, shall be circulated among the Dominion 
Governments for their consideration before any such 
convention is signed,” and that “a similar procedure, 
where time and opportunity and the subject-matter permit, 
shall as far as possible be used when preparing instructions 
for the negotiation of other international agreements affecting 
the Dominions.” 

But though these somewhat cautiously worded resolutions 
represent to a certain extent an advance and are at any rate 
a formal expression of policy, yet the policy they express is 
an old one and has, indeed, always been a necessity. In the 
general arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States, signed in 1908, Great Britain expressly 
reserved the right to consult the Dominions upon any ques- 
tion affecting them, before finally concluding a special 
agreement for its submission to arbitration. Already, in 
1897, Great Britain had denounced her commercial treaties 
with Germany and Belgium at the request of the Dominion 
Governments, expressed at the Colonial Conference of that 
year. In the case of treaties requiring legislation, including 
commercial treaties, consultation with the Dominions is 
a matter of course; and such treaties are commonly signed 
for Great Britain only with a proviso granting to the Domi- 
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nions, and where necessary to Crown Colonies and Protec- 
torates, the right of accession, which right carries with it in 
many cases, if not in all, a corresponding right of subsequent 
withdrawal—a right not infrequently exercised by the 
Dominions. This right was explicitly recognized by the 
Conference of 1911, for Great Britain then undertook to 
open negotiations with those countries with whom she had 
* most favoured nation” treaties of old date, with a view 
to securing to the Dominions the same right of separate 
withdrawal from such treaties as they now enjoy in the case 
of more recent treaties. 

In other matters also less dire€tly affeCting the Dominions 
the Government in London has always recognized the 
necessity of obtaining the sanction of a Dominion Govern- 
ment before taking any steps which might involve that 
Government, though, as will be mentioned later, it has too 
often failed through ignorance to realize the interest of a 
Dominion in certain questions with which it has had to 
deal. In connexion with this point it may be observed that 
Mr Borden stated in the Canadian House of Commons, in 
the spring of 1911, that in his opinion there should be 
inserted in every treaty belonging to one of the following 
classes an article making its provisions subjeét to the consent 
of the Parliament of any Dominion interested—namely, all 
treaties imposing any burden on the people, those involving 
a change in the law of the land, those requiring legislative 
ation to make them effective or which affet the free 
exercise of the legislative power, and those affecting terri- 
torial rights. It may safely be said, however, that though no 
stipulation for parliamentary ratification has been inserted 
in such treaties in the past, they have not been, and certainly 
never will be, concluded without either the consent of the 
Dominion Government concerned or, as already stated, a 
proviso leaving open to such Government the right of 
separate accession. 

As to the third point, hardly any definite step has been 
taken to put the Dominions in touch with the foreign 
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services of the Crown. Those services—diplomatic and 
consular—have always been at the disposal of the Dominion 
and Colonial Governments, but theoretically the system 
still prevails by which communications between such 
Governments and the foreign representatives of the Crown 
pass tortuously through the Colonial and Foreign Offices 
and often also through the Dominion High Commissioners 
in London. In the autumn of 1912 notices appeared in the 
Press to the effeét that the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce had arranged with the Imperial Government 
that the services of the Imperial consular officers should be 
placed generally at the disposal of Canada. But all such 
“arrangements ” only confirm existing custom. In cases 
where Dominion or Colonial Governments, or the merchants 
and other private persons residing and doing business in 
their territories, have business or interests which put them 
in frequent touch with a foreign country or with the 
commercial firms in such a country, those Governments, or 
persons, have always, and will always, enter into direct 
communication with the Imperial diplomatic and consular 
officers in that country, and the mysterious alchemy by 
which the requests of a Dominion Government are trans- 
muted in the laboratory of the Foreign Office into “ in- 
structions ” has been, and will be, discarded. The standing, 
and, up-to-date, perhaps the only important, example of 
this development is the Embassy at Washington, where 
Mr Bryce has stated that at least two-thirds of the business 
transacted is transacted on behalf of Canada, and where in 
faét, though not in name, as may be seen from published 
correspondence, the Imperial representative receives con- 
current instructions from the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Governor-General of Canada, and the Governor 
of Newfoundland. In that quarter the Canadian Govern- 
ment already exercises in a considerable degree the “ con- 
trolling diplomatic influence ” advocated by the Canadian 
writer quoted on page 596. 

Another announcement of a so-called “ arrangement ” 
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for putting the machinery of the Foreign Office at the 
service of the Dominions requires a word of comment. On 
May 8, 1913, the Secretary of State for the Colonies stated 
in Parliament that “ the British Consular Service was now 
placed at the disposal of the Dominions, and Canada, 
Australia and South Africa had already availed themselves 
of that arrangement.” If this means that the Imperial 
Government has advertised the advantages which might 
accrue to the Dominions from a more frequent use of the 
services of Consuls, that Government has taken a most 
valuable step. But if it means that the Consular Service has 
only recently become an Imperial service, it surely shows a 
misconception of what the work of the Consular Service has 
always been. However little British Consuls may have been 
used by Government departments or private merchants in 
the Dominions, the Dominions have always accepted and 
counted upon their service as a matter of course in many 
thankless tasks; it would, for instance, probably be interest- 
ing to discover how much of the business transaéted by the 
shipping office in the British Consulate-General at Boston 
is concerned with Canadian shipping, or how many times 
the assistance of the Consul-General at that port has been 
invoked on behalf of French Canadians in the mills of 
Massachusetts. 


IV 


HESE tentative developments, as usual in the British 

world, have proceeded from occasion as it came, and 
not from any attempt to think the future out. They are 
significant as showing a consciousness of new necessities for 
which the present system is unfitted to provide. But, 
discuss them as we may, we do not touch the fundamental 
problem raised by the relation of the Dominions to foreign 
policy by arguing whether they shall maintain their own 
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representatives at foreign capitals; whether diplomatic 
agents from foreign Governments shall be accredited to 
them; or whether they shall have a right of independent 
negotiation, be it through British agents or their own. 
Arguments of this kind belong to the same category as those 
much used in Germany in 1848, when, according to 
Bismarck, “ one of the widest spaces ”’ in discussion regarding 
German unity was “occupied by the question as to the 
German Princes’ right of embassy beside that of the German 
Empire.” At that time Bismarck pointed out that the right 
of embassy was comparatively unimportant; that repre- 
sentation abroad and independent negotiation with foreign 
countries were indices of power, not sources of power; that 
if the princes had little power within the Union, their 
representatives could have little influence abroad; that if 
the princes did possess such power, a corresponding in- 
fluence abroad was inevitable; and that, if no authorized 
channel was open to it, it would find an unauthorized one, 
since “there was no means of preventing princes’ corre- 
spondents or any sort of more or less distinguished private 
people, down to the category of international dentists, from 
being the intermediaries of political negotiation.” The 
position of the British Empire in this respe€t is precisely 
the same. 

Questions of method, of the uses to which we put our 
present machinery, or of the uses to which it may be put 
by a wise process of development, all lead back to the same 
point—the ultimate seat of responsibility. For where the 
ultimate liability is, there will be the ultimate power. 
“Who holds the proxies?” is the fundamental question 
of all business organization; and the principle is equally 
true of political organization, though the diversity and 
complexity of affairs in the Imperial system obscures and 
covers it up. “ No one,” said the Premier of British Colum- 
bia the other day (if the cables did not misreport him)—“ no 
one can question the supreme authority of the Legislature 
of British Columbia to deal with oriental immigration.” 
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But what if the Japanese Government do question it? Shall 
the “ supreme authority ” then manifest itself in a British 
Columbian ambassador, or will it borrow the robes of 
Downing Street? And if the Japanese Government still 
question it, whose is the ultimate liability then? 

We need not wonder that the constant pressure of this 
simple question, its insistent presence in detail after detail 
of the Empire’s daily life, is not widely understood. There 
is a human tendency in every one to believe that institutions 
which they have always known proceed of their own mo- 
mentum, without guidance or control. The organization 
of a railway, from the engine-driver to the chairman, is 
seldom in the minds of those who catch their daily trains. 
It is the same with the organization of the Empire: we live 
in our corner of it, and wonder little how the whole system 
exists. Its worldwide a¢tivities come home to us, if at all, 
through the medium of the Press; and the cast of our news- 
papers is usually the cast of our own minds. It is a strange 
and momentous power which democracy has thus created 
in its instrument, the Press. The newspapers of every 
country are like a camera obscura, through which peoples 
see the world in their own image. They are made by, and 
they make, the national mind. Through this ubiquitous 
medium, modelled on themselves, which colours, interprets 
and seleéts, the democracies of the Empire catch but frag- 
mentary glimpses of the working of the Empire and of the 
vast scene in which it works. 

Naturally they weigh its methods and necessities in most 
imperfect scales. The Dominions have in general a very poor 
opinion of the 40 or 50 Foreign Office clerks, the 120 
diplomats, and the 130 Consular officers in the regular 
salaried service who, appointed under a system of nomina- 
tion and subsequent examination, are supposed to conduct 
the foreign relations of the Empire, both political and 
commercial, under the diretion of the Secretary of State. 
But it is often forgotten that Englishmen are no better 
satisfied. The Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service have 
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often been denounced of late in England, especially during 
times of European crisis, as an oligarchy of chess players, 
disposing of the lives of men according to the rules of a 
game devised in days when policy and war were conducted 
by kings and courts. If such criticism is heard even in Eng- 
land, it is naturally more frequent over sea. The com- 
parative isolation of the distant Dominions, like that of the 
United States, has given an air of unreal simplicity to the 
conduét of relations with foreign Governments. It is 
assumed that foreign affairs fall into two categories— 
on the one hand, a game of beggar-my-neighbour between 
unscrupulous diplomats and potentates, on the other, 
a practical discussion of business relations between clean- 
hearted and clean-handed democrats. The former category 
is assigned to the bat-ridden twilight of Europe, the latter 
to the clear and open skies of the new world. There 
is something in this view, for every system creates 
its own abuses, and diplomats are not the only human 
beings whose methods sometimes make difficulties 
where none exist. The language of diplomacy, with its 
ceremonial phrases, its gilding of unpalatable faéts, its 
shades of meaning and its delicate formule, gives to its 
business an air of artificiality, which supports the plain 
man’s opinion that its exponents are playing for their own 
distra€tion a game as formal as chess. Yet this business in 
reality resembles chess only because the movement of every 
piece reaéts on the whole board, and no corner is exempt 
from the play of forces even on the most distant squares. 
For international relations, indeed, the truer simile would 
be a tangled garden where life is constantly threatening, or 
being threatened by, new life, sometimes in violent collision, 
but much more often through the slow process of growth 
and decay. Diplomats do not set these processes to work. 
They are only the gardeners, who seek to understand them 
and to use them for ordered ends. 

Because of its great complexity, this business of diplomacy 
has developed during centuries its own highly specialized 
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technique. Negotiation between great nations, whether 
they swear by parliaments or oligarchies or presidents or 
kings, must ultimately rest with a few human beings in a 
four-walled room. But the atmosphere of the room depends 
at every moment upon the temper of the world outside. 
Thus the manner in which facts or views are presented 
matters only a little less than the facts or views themselves. 
Every human society develops conventions for its comfort 
and convenience, and the society of nations has done the 
same. The “ search for a formula ” which will not hurt some 
Power’s feelings may seem an artificial proceeding; but in 
reality it is no more artificial or unnecessary than the con- 
vention which prevents Mr. Smith from declining Mrs. 
Jones’s invitation to dinner with the truthful intimation 
that he does not want to come. These conventions matter 
greatly in ordinary things. They might amuse a Fiji islander, 
but reflection would show him that he had conventions of 
his own. And if they matter between Mr Smith and 
Mrs Jones, still more do they matter between Great Powers, 
when the interests and lives of millions may hang upon the 
use of words. 

The same complexity is always making for methods 
that seem roundabout and slow. It is hard for isolated 
communities to realize that particular questions with foreign 
Powers can seldom be solved without reference to foreign 
relations as a whole. Yet this difficulty is a constant check 
upon the division of Downing Street’s “ debatable land ” 
into separate spheres of responsibility for each Dominion 
Government. Even where a given question of foreign policy 
affects a Dominion or a Colony alone, and may be solved 
with exclusive reference to the interests of that Dominion 
or Colony, the foreign country with which such a question 
arises has no such exclusive relation to the Dominion or 
Colony concerned; so that the particular question reacts 
on, and must be merged in, the general relations of that 
foreign country with the whole Empire-State. 

It is true indeed that the Dominions, and even the 
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Colonies, have certain special interests which can be 
dealt with by separate negotiation. They are situated in 
different hemispheres ; their economic conditions and policies 
are necessarily divergent; each has a hundred preoccupations 
of which the others know little or nothing. If any proof of 
this were needed, some index of it would be found in the 
number of commercial and other treaties to which the 
Dominions are not parties, and under which Great Britain 
enjoys privileges and undertakes obligations in which the 
Dominions have no share. Canada has not acceded to the 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States of 
1899, granting reciprocal rights with regard to the disposition 
of real property; the state of Canadian law makes it impossible 
for her to accede to the international convention for the 
protection of industrial property, and so on. In these 
matters it is open to argument whether the Dominions can 
best serve their separate interests by the separate appoint- 
ment of their own agents and the separate reception of 
foreign agents, or by the separate utilization of the Imperial 
agents already existing. 

But though the actual negotiations be separate, they 
cannot in reality leave the Empire out of account. The 
British negotiators, whichever British Government they 
are appointed by, Imperial or Dominion or Colonial, will 
still be servants of the British Crown. The ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the Empire as a whole will thus be in the 
background, a subconscious element in the psychology 
of the foreign no less than the British side, and may at any 
moment become a governing consideration. Foreign nations 
regard the Empire as one, and they visit what they regard 
as the sins of one part upon the whole system. England 
cannot wash her hands of Canada if she would; friction 
between Australia and a European country arising out of 
annexations in the Southern Pacific must entail friction 
between that country and every other section of the 
Empire. Moreover, human foresight is limited, especially 
in the domain of foreign policy; it is wellnigh impossible 
to predict when a minor question may involve the whole 
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fabric of our relations with one or several foreign Govern- 
ments. 

Professor Lowell in his work on “The Government of 
England” has pointed out that in the Foreign Office “ the 
permanent officials play a smaller part in the management of 
affairs than in most branches of the public service,” because 
there is comparatively little work which “ can be conducted 
by subordinates without consulting the political chief.” 
This is one sign of the great difficulty of establishing a 
division of control in foreign policy. The complication of 
questions, the reaction of small matters upon large issues, 
and the hingeing of large matters upon matters apparently 
trivial, make unity and flexibility of control a vital necessity. 
Every one who has watched foreign relations knows how 
often the cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand on the horizon, 
suddenly appears to overcast a whole quarter of the political 
firmament. For instance, a comparison between the files of 
certain newspapers in England at the beginning and ai the 
end of 1912 would show how the question of the exemption 
from tolls of American coastwise vessels passing through 
the Panama Canal, which in January of that year was either 
ignored by public opinion or was generally regarded as a 
minor commercial question demanding eventual considera- 
tion and adjustment, had come to be regarded in December 
as a grave international issue involving our good relations 
with the United States Government and our respect for 
the American people. 

In dealing with such questions, every day of uncertainty 
and deliberation, entailed by a conflict of control, is an 
incalculable loss to the efficiency of policy. In any division 
of spheres between the foreign policy of the whole Empire 
and of its parts, full provision would have to be made for the 
immediate transfer of any question from one sphere to the 
other, so soon as it changed its status (as such questions may 
do in the course of a week) from one affecting a part of the 
Empire to one affe€ting the foreign relations of the Empire 
as a whole. It may well be doubted whether adequate pro- 
vision could possibly be made for this necessity. 
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V 


WO examples from the recent history of the Empire 
will illustrate and summarize the argument. Among 
Imperial dealings with the Pacific islands none has raised 
more feeling in Australia than those regarding the New 
Hebrides. For thirty years or so Australia has wanted the 
New Hebrides, and for twenty years—that is, until ten 
years ago—she expressed her views in vain to the Impe- 
rial Government. Other questions were more urgent; the 
New Hebrides were but a small affair; and at no time nowa- 
days does Downing Street add willingly to the responsi- 
bilities which it already bears. Nearly ten years ago, in 
1904, a Convention was negotiated with France; but it 
ignored some minor matters, including the New Hebrides, 
in which France had a claim. In 1906, after imperfect con- 
sultation with Australia (for Governments changed both 
in Australia and Great Britain during the course of the 
negotiations), a condominium of Great Britain and France 
in the New Hebrides was agreed to, which Australia has 
never approved. There are constant suggestions now for 
compensating France and acquiring complete possession. 
The merits of the question do not matter here. The 
point is that to Australia the New Hebrides stand by them- 
selves, whereas to Downing Street they represent a very 
minor consideration in the sum of British relations with 
France. Those relations have been for the last ten years the 
strongest guarantee of European peace, and many minor 
inconveniences have been suffered for their sake—including 
some of much more urgent moment to the Empire as a 
whole than the failure of the condominium in the New 
Hebrides. Could any new delimitation of spheres between 
the British and Australian Governments, or any provision 
for separate negotiation between Australia and France, 


have altered the connexion between this isolated Australian 
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question and the whole scheme of foreign affairs? A declara- 
tion of independence on the part of Australia would cer- 
tainly have altered it, and she would then have negotiated 
with her own strength alone; but if her supreme interest 
is inseparable from the security of the Imperial system, 
then in her own interest and in the general one her 
policy must necessarily have conformed to Imperial policy 
as a whole. 

Another example will suffice to show that even domestic 
legislation may touch Imperial relations, not merely with 
one foreign country, but with all. Shortly before the 
Imperial Conference of 1911 New Zealand passed a Shipping 
Ad, the obje&t of which was to bring all ships trading with 
New Zealand ports under the same labour regulations as 
ships engaged in the coastal trade. These regulations 
govern, not only rates of pay (which could be altered in 
foreign ships on reaching New Zealand waters), but accom- 
modation for officers and crew, load-line, coal capacity, 
manning scales, and other things involving stru¢tural 
change. The effet of the A&t would therefore have been to 
exclude all ocean-going ships not expressly designed for the 


New Zealand trade. The A& was reserved for the Royal 
assent, and Sir Joseph Ward brought the question up at 
the Imperial Conference. The following is the main passage 
from Mr Buxton’s reply on behalf of the Board of Trade: 


No foreign country attempts to enforce her own rates of wages 
or manning scales or crew space, etc., on the vessels of another 
country trading to her ports from abroad; nor does the Imperial 
Government interfere with the arrangements on board of a foreign 
ship while in a port of the United Kingdom except in matters relating 
direétly to safety, such as cases of overloading, and insufficient life- 
saving appliances, etc. 

Those who live in the stress of international competition are con- 
vinced that it is not possible effectively to impose on foreign ships 
regulations affeCting their domestic economy. The Dominions appear 
to think that they can impose these conditions on foreign ships as well 
as British. What will be the effect of their action? If they attempt 
and fail—a preference will be given toforeignshipping. If they attempt 
and succeed—retaliation will ensue. The Germans, for instance, 
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would not tamely submit to the imposition of such conditions on their 
ships. These foreign countries will say—and what would be the answer? 
“You have allowed your Dominions to impose regulations in order 
chiefly to prevent undue competition with the local industries. We 
will do the same. You unduly compete in our ports to the disad- 
vantage of our shipping. In future you must be subjeé to certain 
regulations and accommodation which will reduce your competition 
with us.” What would be the result? The whole force and brunt 
of the retaliation would fall on United Kingdom shipping. The 
Dominions would suffer not at all or very slightly. The entrances 
and clearances of foreign vessels at Australian and New Zealand 
ports in 1908, for instance, amounted to nearly 2,500,000 tons, and of 
this New Zealand only accounted for about 100,000 tons. The en- 
trances and clearances of British ships in trade between the United 
Kingdom and Proteétionist foreign countries alone amounted in 
the same year to no less than 134 million tons. 

Sir Joseph Ward: Where does that apply to? 

Mr Buxton: That is the United Kingdom trade with the Protec- 
tionist foreign countries alone—134,000,000 tons (the total trade is 
very much greater than that)—whereas in the case of Australia and 
New Zealand the foreign clearances and entrances are 2,500,000 
tons.* 


It hardly needs to point the moral. But for the interven- 
tion of Downing Street, a local law in New Zealand might 


have led to the penalization of 134 million tons of British 
shipping in foreign ports, even though British shipping suf- 
fered itself as much as foreign shipping under the local law. 
The disastrous effe€t of unregulated local powers upon 
Imperial relations and interests as a whole could not be 
better illustrated, considering the vast importance to the 
Empire of maintaining its present hold upon the carrying- 
trade of the world. 

Thus Downing Street represents the minimum of central 
organization required to reconcile national self-government 
within the Empire with common Imperial interests, a 
common British relation to foreign countries, and common 
allegiance to a single Sovereign. Its prevailing aim is to keep 
that minimum the lowest minimum which fats will permit. 
But because its power is vague, and because it is the organ 


* Minutes of the Proceedings of the Imperial Conference, 1907, pp. 414-5. 
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of one insular Government, Imperial in funtion but local in 
origin, responsible in a sense for all the self-governing com- 
munities, but ele¢ted by only one, it distrusts itself and is the 
constant objeét of distrust. On the one side there is a chronic 
unrest which springs from consciousness of a certain Imperial 
tutelage and from impatience of the methods by which it is 
maintained. On the other is an organization which does 
try to live up to its modest fun¢tions as a central labora- 
tory, but which, because inadequately representative, is 
sometimes weak or dilatory and sometimes inconsiderate. 
Doubt, delay, deliberation, misunderstanding, explanation, 
cross purposes—these are the milestones which mark the path 
of official correspondence when power and knowledge are 
lacking. And the path leads always to much the same end— 
the shirking of issues, the tiding over of difficulties, the 
smothering of proposals in office files, and the final exaspera- 
tion of all parties concerned. 

The natural movement of opinion, as all these tendencies 
accumulate, is toward reform and change. The Governments 
of the Dominions, because they exercise the same control 
over the domestic affairs of their own peoples as the British 
Government exercises in the British Isles, have come to be 
regarded as co-ordinate, and no longer as subordinate, 
powers. “ For the Dominions, complete self-government; 
but with the British Government responsibility for the 
Dependencies and for foreign affairs”—is a political 
formula constantly heard. And certain broad conclusions 
are often associated with it. “ Downing Street,” these 
conclusions run, “ is not only ignorant and inept; it is also 
unnecessary. It is time that this constitutional anomaly 
were removed. The Dominions are independent in pra€tice, 
and theory should now be made to conform to that prattice. 
The British Empire is in fat an alliance of five nations— 
an alliance resting on an implied contra€t of co-operation. 
The implied contra& is all that is required.” There must be 
very few people, among those who study the Imperial 
problem, who do not feel a strong and natural sympathy 
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with the spirit of this argument. It is in keeping with the 
charaéter of British democracy everywhere; it represents a 
way of thought which is the secret of British strength. 

Yet, for all the rightness of its spirit, the argument is only 
partly sound. It is sound in so far as it asserts that an anomaly 
exists; but it mistakes the nature of the anomaly, and sug- 
gests a remedy which would leave the anomaly untouched. 
For how, if the change were made, would the Empire solve 
such problems as that just instanced in the New Zealand 
Shipping A&t? Difficulties of that kind have been seen to 
be implicit in any ation, however local in chara€ter, which 
may touch a foreign Government; and for that reason the 
existence of some co-ordinating authority has been seen to 
be necessary. Could it be provided for in any better way by 
the collaboration of five sovereign Governments? Collabora- 
tion is often inefficient under the present system because 
the co-ordinating authority is ignorant. This ignorance 
is not a mysterious atmosphere hanging over a particular 
street in London; it is the permanent condition of mind of 
the English machine of government as regards the Do- 
minions, and of the Dominion machines of government as 
regards each other and the United Kingdom. We might 
abolish Downing Street, but we could not abolish the 
ignorance which sometimes makes Downing Street odious. 
We could provide that England should no longer be in theory 
the constitutional centre of an Empire, but we could not 
for some time to come prevent her from being in practice the 
predominating partner in an alliance. Would English 
ignorance be less disastrous in the second case than in the 
first? 

Indeed, might it not, on the contrary, be still more 
disastrous? The argument has shewn that Downing Street 
is at present most unpopular just where its constitutional 
position is vaguest—that its unpopularity is due to the 
exercise not of defined powers but of undefined in- 
fluence. As soon as the cabinets of the five nations 
were placed on an equal footing, all defined powers 
of one over the other would vanish, and collaboration 
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would have to depend entirely on undefined influence. 
Foreign relations might remain in the hands of the 
British Government; but how would it deal any better 
than now with the special interest or the special grievance 
of a Dominion Government in regard to some foreign Power? 
And how would it a& if the domestic legislation of a Do- 
minion Government in some way strained Imperial relations 
with a foreign Power? Would the final decision in the matter, 
since its origin was local, rest with the Dominion Govern- 
ment, or would it rest with the British Government as 
carrying the general responsibility for foreign policy and 
defence? The existing methods of the Empire show that the 
five Governments may conduét separate negotiations up to a 
certain point; but they do so without mutual damage only 
because an organization exists in the background to system- 
atize all separate negotiations and keep them within a limit 
which respects the common interest of the whole. That 
organization is Downing Street. 

Thus, when every conceivable arrangement has been 
devised to meet the case of separate interests requiring 
separate agents or separate powers of negotiation, the 
fundamental necessity of Downing Street or of some 
more representative substitute will remain untouched. 
That is the cardinal fa& which constitutional dis- 
cussions of status, as between different British Govern- 
ments, and practical discussions of mechanism, as between 
the merits of British Consuls or Dominion Trade Com- 
missioners, tend constantly to obscure. Is the British Empire 
to remain a single State in its dealings with foreign 
Powers? If we wish it to do so, we must have one system 
of foreign relations, not five; and we must have an organ, 
whether Downing Street or something more adequate, to 
embody that wish and make it praticable. If Downing Street 
be inefficient or intolerable, the only remedy is to find some- 
thing better in its place, for we cannot abolish it altogether 
without abolishing ourselves. We cannot, that is, suspend 
all central control and yet remain the lieges of one Sovereign, 
flying before all nations the common symbol of one Flag. 
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MONG the mass of curious statistics contained in the 

reports of the 1911 census there is probably nothing 
more significant of the changes that are occurring in India 
than ‘the wonderful increase which the last decade has seen 
not only in the number of Christians but also in the ranks 
of that most anti-Christian of Hindu reforming sects, the 
Arya Samaj. While, however, the results of missionary 
enterprise are certain to be presented to a wide public, the 
even greater significance of the progress of Aryism is in 
danger of being overlooked and possibly of being mis- 
understood. Either contingency would be regrettable; for 
not only is the Samaj by far the most interesting as well as 
the most successful of modern attempts to reform the 
Hindu religious and social system from the inside, but 
by reason of the vigour of its attack; the manifold nature 
of its a€tivities and the perfeftion of its organization it 
demands the serious notice of all who are interested in 
studying the trend of affairs in the India of to-day. An 
examination of its aims and methods, moreover, besides 
giving the student some view of the modern spirit in its 
larger outlines, is calculated to a& as a useful correétive to 
the vague generalisations so frequently offered to him and 
to save him from hazy conceptions by focussing his attention 
on a particular and typical manifestation of the forces at 
work in a comparatively limited area. 

That the Arya Samaj is a notable manifestation of these 
forces is undeniable. Though it is barely thirty years since 
its founder died, and though its a€tivities are pra¢tically 
confined to two provinces only—the United Provinces and 
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the Punjab—its members to-day number close on a 
quarter of a million. It was first recorded as a separate se€t 
in the census of 1891 and in the United Provinces, where 
complete figures are available, the expansion is shown to 
have been from 22,053 to 65,282, and finally in 1911 to 
131,154. The Sam4j is thus more than doubling its numbers 
every ten years—no bad record for a militant reforming 
body—and so far from showing signs of flagging in its 
energies or failing in its appeal, it appears to be acquiring 
strength as it advances; while it is especially noteworthy 
that it is found to be recruiting almost entirely from the 
educated classes and the higher castes. Its organization has 
been officially described as “ the most complete thing of its 
kind in India,” and received its finishing touch in 1910 when 
a central all-India council was constituted toco-ordinateand 
direct the labours of the provincial controlling bodies. This 
council, the Sarbadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, which 
meets in Delhi and of which Mahatma Munshi Ram, 
Governor of the Kangri Gurukul, is the President, is com- 
posed of delegates from each of the provincial controlling 
committees (prdtinidhi sabhas) of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bombay, Rajputana, 
Bengal and Bihar. Each provincial committee is composed 
in its turn of delegates from local branches, and these local 
branches are increased in number as fast as missionary 
enterprise can extend them. The number of branches in the 
United Provinces in 1911 was given as 260, and more recent 
information speaks of noticeable increases in the last two or 
three years in the villages as well as in the towns. Funds are 
raised by subscription, each member being supposed to 
contribute a hundredth part of his income to the local 
branch to which he belongs, which sends one-tenth of its 
receipts to the provincial committee. Large sums are also 
colleéted on special occasions for particular objedts, as, for 
example, on each anniversary of the Kangri seminary, 
when as much as Rs 75,000 have been received besides gifts 
of property. The Samaj’s aCtivities are exercised through 
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missionaries (updeshaks) and educational institutions. Of 
the former scores are at work in each of the provinces where 
the Samaj is most a€tive. Their labours, although they 
embrace matters of religion, are specially traceable in the 
sphere of social reform, and their appeal, though mainly 
direéted to the educated and English-speaking portion of the 
community, is now being addressed also to the depressed 
classes, to whom is being held out the hope of inclusion in 
the ranks of Hinduism. The Paropkdrini Sabha in Ajmer, 
constituted by the will of the founder of the movement and 
endowed with his wealth, devotes its energies under the 
control of trustees to the publications from the press, which 
it maintains, of editions of the Vedas and of commentaries 
on them. In other provinces the society is united: in the 
Punjab alone there two parties, the provincial sabha 
being distin@ from the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College 
party—the original body, from which it split on a disagree- 
ment regarding educational ideals and vegetarianism. 


I 


O understand the circumstances in which a reform 

movement has attained so considerable a position as 
that reached by the Arya Samaj it is necessary to go 
back a generation or two in the history of India, 
for although its founder was an extraordinary man, 
he owed much to the remarkable epoch in which he 
lived, and individual as his message was it was also 
the produét of a number of interaCting causes operating 
on the general conscience of his time. Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, to give him the name he chose to be known 
by, was born in Kathiawar in 1824, the son of orthodox 
Brahman parents. He appears to have spent his early years 
in an entirely orthodox milieu, and the vivid fragment 
of autobiography which he has left records a spiritual 
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awakening that is purely personal. He was, it would seem, 
only about fourteen when the sight of a mouse running 
over the sacred emblem of Shiva in the temple where he 
was keeping all-night vigil roused in him feelings of doubt 
and disgust which eventually grew to a contempt of idolatry. 
His mental revolt led him to a careful study of the Hindu 
scriptures and with fuller knowledge came graver doubts 
which finally drove him from his home at the ageof twenty, 
a wanderer in search of truth. 

The world into which the young inquirer emerged 
was in a ferment. The floodgates had but recently 
been thrown open to the learning of the West. The 
momentous decision of Government in regard to 
English education, and the opening of British India to 
missionary enterprise were working notable results. The 
inrush of modern scientific knowledge and the presentation 
of new standards of morality were stirring the accumulated 
dustheaps of the centuries, and the thoughtful Hindu on his 
first glimpse of himself as others saw him was recoiling 
from the spe€tacle. The sacred and honoured prattice of 
sati took a new complexion when viewed as the torturing to 
death of a shrieking woman held down by poles on an 
inadequate wood fire, and the new point of view once gained 
embraced a limitless horizon. The popular Hinduism of the 
day became impossible for awakened intelle€ts. Its crudities, 
cruelties and obscenities were too glaring in the new light. 
Disintegration appeared inevitable. Atheism claimed num- 
bers of the rising generation, and though the founding of 
the Brahmo Samaj had raised hopes of the dawn of a purified 
and spiritualised national religion, for a time it seemed 
to many that the breached stronghold of Hinduism might 
at no distant date be occupied by the forces of Chris- 
tianity. Those who held this belief were sadly under- 
estimating the amazing strength and vitality of the older 
system, but it is safe to assert that during the years when 
Dayanand was wandering and studying, the menace pre- 
sented to the religion of their forefathers seemed real 
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enough even to many orthodox Hindus. Western ideas 
imply Christian conceptions of life, and the Macaulay 
policy appeared to connote not merely the Anglicising 
but also the Christianising of their country. The outstanding 
influence of the great teacher and missionary, Alexander 
Duff, was believed to be working in the counsels cf Govern- 
ment. The suppression of sati by legislation was largely 
ascribed—no doubt with justice—to his inspiration, and 
his conviétion that English education was an essential 
preliminary to the spread of the gospel gave colour to 
the fear that it might be part of British policy to Chris- 
tianise and so denationalise India. Pra€tical proofs of the 
danger seemed to present themselves not only in the won- 
derful successes of the Christian missionaries, but also in the 
example of the solitary effort made by Hinduism to breast 
the flood. Ram Mohan Roy’s influence and work had assisted 
both the a¢tion of Government and the labours of Duff 
himself, whom he had even helped to bring to the country, 
while his Brahmoism as developed by his successors could 
be represented to have nothing essentially Hindu about it 
and to be little better than an adaptation of the Christianity 
from which it admittedly drew a great part of its inspiration. 

Such, very briefly, appears to have been the situation 
when Dayanand stepped into the arena. For eighteen years 
he had been a wandering student, and at thirty-eight he 
was now a good Sanscrit scholar and a distinguished pupil 
of some of the most revered teachers of the orthodox faith, 
from the latest-met of whom he claimed to bring a message 
for a bewildered world. With his coming a new force 
appeared. He was not only a pious and an earnest thinker: 
he was also an ardent patriot, and his whole mission is as 
eloquent of the one strain in his character as of the other. As 
a truly religious man he was appalled by the degradation 
of popular Hinduism, its gross superstitions, its lifeless ritual 
and its barbarous customs; as an educated man he recog- 
nized the inevitability of the claims of western learning; 


as a patriotic Hindu he contemplated with horror the pos- 
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sibility of denationalisation. In his study of the ancient 
scriptures of his faith and the early records of his race he 
believed he had found the key to the problem. In one of his 
prefaces Sir Monier Monier-Williams has quoted from an 
Indian correspondent, writing in 1893, a passage which 


is eloquent of what appears to have been Dayanand’s 
attitude. 


If there is one lesson in these days more than another which 
familiarity with the fountains of western literature constantly 
forces on the mind it is that our age is turning its back on 
time-honoured creeds and dogmas. We are hurrying forward to a 
chaos in which all our existing beliefs, nay, even the fundamental 
axioms of morality, may in the end be submerged; and as the general 
tenor of Indian thought among the educated community is to reje& 
everything that is old, and equally blindly to absorb everything new, 
it becomes more and more an urgent question whether any great 
intelle€tual or moral revolution, which has no foundations in the 
past, can produce lasting benefits to the people. “ I desire no future 
that will break the ties of the past,” is what George Eliot has said, and 


so it is highly necessary that the Hindus should know something of 
their former greatness. 


On these lines Dayanand’s mind worked. Hinduism, as he 


saw it, was the degraded produét of centuries of deteriora- 
tion. Let men cut away the rank growth and reveal the 
imperishable truth of Vedism. Back to the Vedas—to the 
only spring and unpolluted fountain-head of all knowledge 
and truth, the priceless legacy to India from the Aryavarta 
of the golden days when all things were perfect, and when by 
dire& inspiration the All-wisdom made known the divine 
mind to the holy Rishis for the enlightenment of all nations 
in all time to come. In effeét he proposed at one and the same 
time to purge Hinduism of the horrors and superstitions 
which showed so foul in the new light, and by rousing a 
sense of pride in India’s native creed and past glories to 
admit all that the West could bring, without jeopardy either 
to faith or nationality—to save, in fine, not merely Hinduism 
for the Hindu but the Hindu for Hinduism. Incidentally, 
the standpoint involved the assertion that the Vedas 
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enshrined, for those who could understand, all the dis- 
coveries past and future of all science and research, and 


Dayanand boldly made it. 


II 


NSPIRING and subtle as the appeal was, much 

water had still to flow past the ghats of Benares 
before the new Luther gained a hearing. The way of 
the reformer in India is peculiarly hard. Hinduism 
is a congeries of cults rather than a religion—less even 
of a religion than a social system. If it originated in 
a primitive nature-worship, developed through an era 
of ritualism and metaphysical speculation into a universal 
pantheism of a lofty type, it only survived and spread 
by the admission and assimilation of aboriginal cults and 
ignorant superstitions. Of dogma it knows little or nothing. 
It has room for the philosopher and the demon-worshipper, 
for the ecstasies of the saint and the unspeakable orgies of 
the Wam-margi. Having never moralized its conception of 
the divine, it has no san¢tion in religion for right or wrong 
conduct. Ritual is its essence and observance its test of 
merit. The caste system, moreover, the one solid reality 
which it has thrown up and its one unifying and con- 
trolling influence, though developed by the priesthood 
to strengthen their own authority, and now inextricably 
interwoven with the code of observances set up in lieu 
of a faith, has only been given religious sanftion by a 
fiction. Hinduism is in effect a religion of caste rules and 
usages; its sanctions are ultimately social; its laws imme- 
morial group customs; and its tribunal the committee of the 
fraternity. Thus, although it enshrines for the student and 
thinker a profound and impressive philosophy, it presents 
itself to the man in the street not as a statement of the 
eternal principles of morality but as a formidable code of 
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etiquette ruling the details of his domestic life. He finds 
it greatly concerned that he should not marry the wrong 
woman or dine with the wrong man, hardly at all concerned 
that he should not bear false witness or lead a life of im- 
morality. In matters of faith it is a go-as-you-please religion 
in which a man can believe much what he likes, provided 
he conforms with established usage. Antiquity consecrates 
the usage, and the Brahman is the repository of the key 
to the maze, the exponent and the policeman of the whole 
system. Acceptance of caste, of the authority of the Brah- 
man and of the sanétity of the cow, makes the orthodox 
Hindu, and in praétice every Hindu believes in transmigra- 
tion and recognizes some god or other of the crowded 
pantheon in his domestic ceremonies. 

The immense difficulty of attacking so Protean a system 
is obvious. Apparent essentials prove negligible and obvious 
trivialities may be found fundamental, while the vested 
interests involved, and the ingrained reverence of the east 
for what is immemorial, rise up as barriers of almost incalcul- 
able strength. The earnest reformer stands forth as the 
enemy of society, and even those whose conscience accepts 
his message shrink from seeing sacrilegious hands laid on 
the foundations of their family and national life. Dayanand, 
if, as it would seem, he set out manfully enough to cut at the 
root of things, made headway by compromise. To the four 
Vedas, originally stated to be the only true non-human 
revelation, he added the Brahmanas, Upanishads and later 
Vedic commentaries as authoritative expositions of that 
revelation and thereby admitted a mass of ritual and meta- 
physical philosophy of greatly varying value. Having postu- 
lated an All-merciful God, he accepted the incompatible 
and post-Vedic doétrine of karma—that as a man sows he 
shall reap—with its chain of retributive rebirths into 
existences determined by the past and determining the 
future. Though he tilted at caste, arguing for a return to the 
original four simple divisions of the people, he never broke 
with it, and the sanétity of the cow he merely swallowed 
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whole, weakly asserting that he did so not from religious 
but utilitarian motives. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that he deliberately pan- 
dered to popular prejudice in order to secure adherents 
to an otherwise unpalatable creed. Dayanand was himself 
a Hindu, a Brahman, and, as some of the details of his 
system show, a man of curious limitations, and it 
is at least possible that his compromise was merely the 
natural equilibrium of the forces working in his own mind. 
However that may be, it was the compromise which made 
success possible, and though the resultant system was 
necessarily incoherent, the vague propositions in which the 
new creed was (very incompletely) embodied were indefinite 
enough to conceal the inequalities. Briefly stated these are 
that there is one God, Unbegotten, Unchanging, Im- 
perishable, Just, Merciful and Omniscient, the Cause of the 
universe and of all things knowable, to whom alone wor- 
ship is due. Coeternal with God are the Soul and Matter. 
The Vedas are the knowledge of God himself, and as such 
cannot be too carefully studied or too widely preached. 
Truth, diligently pursued, should be the guide to human 
action. Love and justice should inspire conduat. The duty 
of the Arya is to do good by improving the intelleCtual, 
spiritual, moral and social condition of mankind, above all 
by dispelling ignorance. 

How far these propositions can be derived from the 
records of the primitive nature-worship embodied in 
the Vedas is a question that will not bear inquiry, nor 
need it be sought to discover how and where the do€trine 
of karma comes in; the propositions are in themselves 
at least not inacceptable to a large body of educated Hindus, 
and in so far as they excluded idolatry, the futilities and 
obscenities of the writings of the decadence and the worship 
of the heroes of the epics (contemptuously dismissed as 
“ mythology ”), pointed to something indefinitely higher 
and called to unselfish a€tion they were a vast improvement 
on the popular belief. At the lowest estimate of his labours 
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Dayanand had evolved a purified Hinduism, which the 
educated man could adopt to his great spiritual advantage 
without incurring either serious obligation or social ostra- 
cism; and in making a clean sweep of the mediation of the 
priesthood, of shrines, pilgrimages, bathings in sacred 
rivers, and the whole of the Brahman’s stock-in-trade, 
he had done something more than inaugurate a reformation 
in dofrine only. Into his elaboration of his system it is 
unnecessary to enter. His views are not always very en- 
lightened or very inspiring, and occasionally, as, for example, 
in his eulogy of ntyog—the temporary union for particular 
purposes of a man and a woman—they may be very unedify- 
ing reading. Dayanand was a curious medley of astuteness 
and simplicity, of learning and ignorance, of enlightenment 
and prejudice, but he was a man who won the respett of his 
contemporaries for his personal chara¢ter, his earnestness 
and his fighting spirit, and it is of interest to note that there 
was a time when Colonel Olcott and Mme Blavatsky were 
content that the infant Theosophical Society should be 
considered a branch of his Samaj and to look to him as its 


head. 


III 


F it had had to depend for its appeal on its chilly 

theology alone, Aryism would not have flourished as it 
has, and even the awakening of pride in a glorious 
past does not explain the numbers of sober men who 
have joined its ranks and are labouring quietly and 
unostentatiously in the cause of social reform. An 
immense strength has lain in the blessing Aryism be- 
stows on social service. There are numbers of educated 
and thoughtful men throughout the length and breadth 
of India who are profoundly dissatisfied with much of 
the accepted social system, but who lack the courage or 
the ability to bear their solitary testimony in an unsym- 
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pathetic world. To such the call of Aryism has come as an 
inspiration: they are its easiest-won and its best recruits; 
and the awakening, organizing and utilizing of their energies 
and influence is the Samaj’s noblest achievement and its 
ultimate defence against hostile criticism. The Arya has 
responded manfully to the call to be up and doing for the 
good of humanity, and, as might be expected from a body 
drawn from the most enlightened seftion of the community, 
his outlook is wide and his efforts well dire¢ted. Sati and 
infanticide have disappeared, but he finds work for his hand 
on every side. His aétivity in educational matters deserves a 
separate paragraph, but he is not less zealous in other matters 
of general social reform, especially (and very wisely) in the 
improvement of the condition of women. He is a strenuous 
opponent of child-marriage, that source of so much sorrow 
and suffering and so many disabilities, physical and moral, 
of the race. The crippling expenses of the accepted marriage 
customs are engaging his attention. He is championing the 
cause of the widow, whose wretched servitude must often 
make sati seem a preferable fate, and the re-marriage of 
widows and their rescue from the worst miseries of their 
existence are part of his programme. Widows’ homes and 
orphanages are among the most useful of the institutions he 
maintains. He sets his face against such horrors as temple 
prostitution, preaches clean living generally, and has elabo- 
rate theories on the safeguarding of the young from de- 
moralising influences. There are signs of his breaking with 
the pardah system. He may some day work out a reasonable 
system of charitable relief. The Brahman and the professional 
beggar, at least, no longer batten on him. He did much good 
work in connexion with the Kangra earthquake, and in 
times of famine has both relieved sufferers and taken charge 
of numbers of orphans. Finally, he is holding out a helping 
hand to the depressed castes so long abandoned by orthodox 
Hinduism. In short, in matters of social service the Arya is 
to be found an a¢tive worker on the side of the angels, and 
his influence in this dire€tion is both salutary and notable. 
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In educational matters the energy of the Samaj is especi- 
ally worthy of record. “ In every town of importance,” says 
the Punjab Census Report, speaking of elementary educa- 
tion, “the Arya Samaj has opened a school for boys.” It 
possesses also a number of high schools, and in the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore a college attached to the 
University and teaching the ordinary course for the Govern- 
ment degree. In the United Provinces the Sam4j’s ativi- 
ties in this dire¢tion have not as yet been so fully developed, 
but there, too, the number of its middle and primary 
schools is considerable and increasing. Especially note- 
worthy also is the faét that in the two provinces 
together the Samaj is credited with a female college 
and some eighty girls’ schools—a development of no 
small importance in a country where the paramount 
necessity for educating the mothers of the coming genera- 
tion and the sisters of the students of to-day is only slowly 
being recognized, and where old-fashioned prejudice 
fights against the idea as subversive of female morality. (It 
would be interesting to know, by the way, whether the 
W.S.P.U. has any idea what harm its militant methods are 
doing to the cause of women in India.) The schools just 
mentioned all work in the main on the lines approved by 
the Government, and so far are merely a useful contribu- 
tion to the educational establishments now in vogue, being 
remarkable only for the demonstration they afford of the 
birth of a commendable spirit of enterprise and self-help. 

While, however, the general attitude of the Samaj to 
education is laudable, special and particular interest attaches 
to the experiments made by one se¢tion of the body in the 
dire€tion of evolving for the higher branches of study an 
educational system suitable,in itsopinion, to themental and 
spiritual needs of the country, of which the outstanding 
example is the academy, known as the Gurukul, started in 
1902 at KAngri in the United Provinces. This academy is 
controlled by the Punjab provincial committee and its 
Governor and moving spirit is Mahatma Munshi Ram, now 
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the President of the all-India council of the Samaj. That 
the system adopted in the Gurukul should be a dire& 
challenge to the official or Macaulay policy in regard to 
higher education was only to be expected from the whole 
nature of the movement which gave birth to the Samaj 
itself. The originators of the experiment, however, have had 
the experience of over half a century of the established 
system before them, and claim to be able to draw damaging 
conclusions from what they see of the results. It is, indeed, 
a commonplace that higher English education, as it has been 
administered to the Indian, has not justified the hopes 
of its promoters. Even friendly critics point out that it has 
in faét largely failed to educate and merely succeeded in 
cramming, and that we have somehow managed to lose the 
key to the formation of chara€ter—a strange record for a 
race whose boast is its public schools. The produét of our 
system, it is frequently argued, is too often a mere discon- 
tented mendicant for Government patronage out of 
humour with education, which is to him a jumble of unas- 
similated and uncorrelated fats and alien ideas, the meaning 
of which is obscure, and the pra¢tical use of which, when the 
final examinations are past, appears mz]; nursing a grievance 
against Government which, after encouraging him to this 
vain struggle, does not immediately reward his efforts with 
a competence for life; lacking the guiding principles which 
an undenominational training cannot supply; and impaired 
in morals and physique by the conditions of student life in 
an Indian university town. 

Much of the charge is unfortunately true. The causes 
of failure are intricate and manifold, and long and careful 
thought has been, and is being, expended on the problems 
that arise. To the founders of the Gurukul the matter is 
simple. Our errors are, in their view, in using English 
as the medium of instruction, in neglecting to supply reli- 
gious and moral training or training in the indigenous 
literature and philosophy of the country, in subordinating 
education to examinations, and in failing to surround the 
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student with proper prote¢ting influences. The quarrel 
with Macaulay is vital, and the Gurukulists are not his 
only assailants. In that recently published and instruCtive 
novel, Siri Ram—unfortunately marred by its caricatures 
of the Englishwoman in the East—there is an illuminating 
passage describing a class of students engaged in para- 
phrasing Keats’s “‘ Ode to a Nightingale,” which gives a 
glimpse of the heart of the problem: 


The lover of the nightingale was debauched, it seemed, and the 
only reason why he did not eat the bird after all when he had pursued it 
into the forest and caught it, was that it was not good to eat. 


“Thou was not born for death, immortal bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down.” 


“ Nightingale is not the game-bird for table,” Banarsi Das trans- 
lated. “ Therefore the hungry sportsman spare to tread on it.” 


Fiction, perhaps, but no gross exaggeration of the truth. 
One cannot suppress a smile; but would the English lad 
receiving his education through the medium of, say, 
Chinese get any nearer to the soul of things? Where the 
letter is foreign and the spirit more alien still, is it small 


wonder that assimilation is hard? The Gurukulist is 
emphatic. There is nothing particularly British, he says, 
in the facts of science, and every reason why they should 
be presented in the vernacular, in which their inherent 
difficulty is at least not enhanced by the use of an unfamiliar 
vocabulary. History, Geography, Botany, Physics, What- 
you-will, are as educative in one language as another, and 
cannot be better learnt than in the student’s mother- 
tongue. For literature, why vex his soul with alien writers 
whose stylistic beauties he cannot appreciate, and whose 
matter he can never more than half apprehend, when he 
has his own heritage in a literature which the most famous 
scholars of all nations revere and admire, which can speak 
to him as no other can, and of which he is at present left 
practically in ignorance? If his mind is bewildered, the 
indiftment goes on, his soul is starved. It is right 
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enough that the western creed should not be added 
to the western curriculum, but is it right that the 
rising generation should be brought up without religious 
instrution? Ground the growing lad in the Vedas, and hold 
always before him the ideals of the religion of his fore- 
fathers. Teach him in his own language. Make his education 
an end in itself. He is a Hindu: make him a good Hindu, 
and not a homeless hybrid. For the rest, place him in 
healthy quarters, away from the temptations and dangers 
of cities; provide him with good teachers who will be father 
and elder brothers to him, and let them have him to 
themselves to protect and to mould in the right form. Such 
in brief are the principles on which the Gurukul claims to 
be founded, and though its primary object is the training 
of a sort of Arya corps @élite—a band of “ Servants of 
Humanity,” touse the Governor’s own phrase—its principles 
are put forward as the ideal of education in general. 

The Gurukul deserves more than a passing word. It is 
not only a great experiment but it is the fine flower of 
Arya enterprise, and indicative both of its good and evil 
potentialities. It contains a school and a college se¢tion. 
Pupils are taken at the age of seven or eight, after a solemn 
initiation ceremony, and their parents are under a promise 
not to withdraw them till the expiry of a sixteen years’ 
course. On entering the boys take a vow of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, and put on the saffron dress of the religious 
orders, which they wear throughout their stay. During the 
sixteen years’ training they are not allowed to visit their 
homes save in exceptional circumstances, and their parents 
may not visit them more than once a month or stay more 
than two days. Discipline is stri€t, but those who have had 
the best opportunity of seeing the inner life of the insti- 
tution invariably speak of the atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence and affection which pervades it. The boys of each 
class live together in large dormitories under the care of 
a superintendent and are under continual supervision in 
and out of school, by day and by night. They sleep on plank 
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beds with the minimum of wraps and lead a life Spartan in 
its simplicity, rising at four to bathe in the Ganges and 
going to bed at nine after a full day’s work, in which 
prayers and religious ceremonies, physical drill, class work 
and organized games all find their appointed periods. The 
course of study projeCted for eventual adoption is encyclo- 
pedic. “ At present,” says the prospectus, “ Vedic literature, 
Arsh philosophy, Ashtadhyayi, Mahabhashya, English, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Ethics, Meta- 
physics, History, Economics, Political and Physical Geo- 
graphy, Drawing, ObjeCt Lessons, Praétical Kindergarten 
and Botany are taught.”’ Sanscrit works are studied in the 
original, and the students debate in Sanscrit and contribute 
to a manuscript Sanscrit magazine—a thoroughly schoolboy 
production with rude pictures and jokes looking queerly in 
their strange dress. English language and literature and also 
western philosophy are taught in English; other subjets, so 
far as books are available (at present a pra¢tical difficulty) in 
Hindi. The course can qualify for no university honours and 
the Gurukul confers its own degree of “ Snatak.” The 
Governor receives no pay and has bequeathed all his pro- 
perty to the institution, while many of the staff have given it 
their services for life. The pupils, who are drawn almost 
entirely from the higher castes and are largely the sons of 
Government servants, number close on 300 and pay fees of 
Rs 10 a month. There are many applications for every 
vacancy, and seletion has to be made from the candidates, 
physical health, general bearing and brightness mainly 
determining the choice. 

No one who has stood in the Gurukul playing fields, where 
they lie between the forests of the Siwalik hills and the 
Ganges, swept by the keen winds blowing off the Himalayan 
snows just visible in the north, with no human habitation 
in sight and no sound but the babble of the river or the calls 
of the jungle, can fail to praise the wisdom that chose 
such a deleCtable spot for the location of the school or doubt 
the benefits which such surroundings can confer. A visit to 
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the buildings leaves nothing but admiration for the internal 
arrangements. Kitchens, dormitories, bath-house, hospital, 
etc.—all are models of their kind—and if proof were required 
of the care lavished on the boys, it is to be found everywhere 
in their sturdy frames and happy faces. As an institution 
the Gurukul is unique in India, and whatever may be its 
aims and methods it must command respect at least for 
the excellence of its management. A recent visitor has 
recorded how forcibly all he saw reminded him of his own 
days at Charterhouse; another, watching the sprinkling of 
spices on the brazier at the evening fire oblation, was carried 
back in memory—with possibly truer insight—to the Jesuit 
college where he spent his youth. The Gurukul ways appeal 
to the Englishman. In the main they are the ways of the 
public school he knows and understands, and he is prepared 
to believe that they must be efficacious in the east as in the 
west in the building up of health, character, manliness and 
esprit de corps. It is where the Gurukul differs from the pub- 
lic school that he finds himself at sea. He is inclined to dis- 
cover weaknesses in the complete separation from home—and 
womanly—influences, in the monastic life which leaves a lad 
to face for the first time the temptations of life full-grown, 
and in the general remoteness of the Gurukul society from 
the practical affairs of the world. He sees danger in the 
absolute control over the boys’ development and outlook 
being in the sole hands of a small clique of enthusiasts, 
who at the best are doétrinaires and who might be bigots and 
fanatics. He doubts the sanity of judgment fostered by a 
creed which is largely dependent on make-believe, and the 
real pra¢tical value of an outlook to a dead past that seems 
to refuse to face hard fats of the present. That the Gurukul 
is calculated to produce healthy, clean-living, disciplined, 
patriotic and enthusiastic exponents and missionaries of 
Aryism is obvious. The question that arises is whether it 
will produce open-minded, loyal, praétical and useful 
citizens of the British Empire. 
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IV 


HE Gurukul has been dwelt on because it is the manu- 

fa€tory of the perfe€&t Arya, and the problem which 
presents itself is the ultimate value of Aryism as a training 
for citizenship. It has been asserted that the Arya Samaj is 
merely a political body and that its aims and influence are 
anti-British. The facts that the notorious Krishna Varma 
was an associate of Dayanand, that Lala Lajpat Raj was a 
prominent Arya, that a prosecution for sedition (ultimately 
withdrawn) was launched against the Samaj by the Patiala 
State, and that a number of Aryas have been found at 
various times playing a prominent part in fomenting agita- 
tion have been adduced in support of this view, and the 
writings of well-known Aryas and of Dayanand himself 
have been referred to for confirmation of it. The Samaj 
passionately denies the charge and vehemently protests 
against the misdeeds of individuals being held to refle& 
discredit on the body to which they happen to belong. Ina 
way both the charge and the defence are beside the point. 
No one believes that the Samaj was merely organized for the 
spread of particular political views, or that all Aryas are 
politicians, or that Arya politicians are necessarily disloyal. 
On the other hand, a large number of Aryas are politicians, 
many of them of an “advanced” type, and some have 
admittedly joined the ranks of sedition. The real point at 
issue is whether Aryism tends to foster political discontent. 
The answer appears to be that everything depends on the 
way in which it is presented—that is to say, on the honesty 
of its exponents; that while the purest Aryism may be, as 
results show, a civilizing and an ennobling creed, it can be 
distorted and utilized to inspire the worst passions. It is 
exactly the man who is most interested in social reform, 
the best informed and the least conservative, who re- 
sponds most readily to its call. The Samaj attracts in fact 
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the same class that politics attraét. It gives its members 
in the local meeting place what they have probably never 
had before, something resembling a club, where the talk— 
as of men pledged to ameliorate the spiritual, moral and 
social condition of the world—must inevitably centre 
largely on political questions. And if Aryism thus fosters 
the study and discussion of politics, it provides a standpoint 
which is definitely national, diverting attention from the 
degeneration and humiliation of later days to a glorious, 
if largely mythical, past, when India was free, victorious, 
and the teacher of the world. 


When India [says a recent Ayra publication] was the centre of 
Vedic propaganda, and missionaries were sent from it to different 
parts of the world, it was also the seat of a world-wide empire, 
and Indian kings exercised dire€&t sovereignty over Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, Tibet, etc. and Indian colonists colonized Egypt, 
Rome, Greece, Peru and Mexico. When therefore the Arya Sam4j 
sings the glory of ancient India—the land of expositors of revealed 
learning, the sacred soil where Vedic institutions flourished and put 
forth their choicest fruits, the holy country where Vedic Philosophy 
and Vedic Metaphysics attained their highest development, the 
sanctified clime where lived exemplars who embodied in their 
conduct the loftiest conceptions of Vedic ethical teachings—the 
health-forces of nationalism receive an impetus and the aspirations 
of the young nationalist, who persistently had dinned into his ear 
the mournful formula that Indian history recorded the lamentable 
tale of continuous and uninterrupted humiliation, degradation, 
foreign subje€tion, external exploitation, etc., feels that his dormant 
national pride is aroused and his aspirations stimulated. . . . Vedism 
fosters healthy patriotism, which statesmanship like that of Morley 
and Minto recognizes as a force to be encouraged and enlisted on the 
side of law, order, evolution, orderly development and evolutionary 
political progress on democratic lines. 


Thus speaks the Samaj on its own aims, and the matter may 
be left there. So long as good and wise men control the a€ti- 
vities of the Samaj there is no ground for apprehension. But 
this patriotism, 


lofty, inspiring, vitalizing, unifying, tranquillizing, soothing, bracing 
and exhilarating, 
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is aheady wine, and its cupbearers must beseleCted with discre- 
tion. It is the hope of Aryism tosee the return of the glories of 
the “ Saturnia regna,” and one is tempted to wonder how 
largely the Secretary of State and the Viceroy bulk in the 
mental pi€ture drawn of the millennium. There is a healthy 
and there is a morbid nationalism, and the authorities in 
control of the Sam4j have a very grave responsibility in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the souls under their charge. 
The appeal to the glories of a past “ world-wide empire ” 
that colonized and educated four continents, while it may 
inspire the strong, is in danger of unsettling the weak, and 
there is not too thick a partition between a legitimate 
pride in a great inheritance and a malignant discontent 
with present “ external exploitation.” 

The persistent complaint of the Aryas that they have been 
suspected without attempt being made to ascertain what 
they are really doing and refused sympathy, which they have 
a right to demand, if it ever was justified, has been finally 
removed in one quarter at least by the recent visit paid to 
the Gurukul by the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, when he expressed his pleasure in seeing “ one of 
the most original and interesting experiments carried on 
in the whole of India.” A rapprochement between the 
Government and the leaders of the Aryas cannot be pro- 
duCtive of any but good results. With better knowledge of 
each other there will be less possibility of misunderstandings 
on either side, and the Sam4j in inviting closer examination 
of its work is putting itself in the best way to ensure that that 
work is both sound and effective. The Samaj has a large and 
growing following and a powerful organization, has found 
an appeal which is reaching some of the ablest minds of the 
community, and has the sympathy of all right-thinking men 
with its labour of social reform. If it should fall away from 
the high ideals which it professes and pander to ignoble and 
distorted illusions, its leaders will be of all men the most 
guilty and despicable. That the danger is not wholly pro- 
blematical has unfortunately been demonstrated, and it 
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will not suffice for the appointed rulers of the body merely 
to disown a branch or an individual that offends. If they 
are sincere they must see that their house is in order and 
assure not only others but themselves that it was no fault 
of the system which produced the results they deplore. 

The future of Aryism is obscure. The compromise which 
rendered it acceptable is only a compromise—a halfway 
house where its position must inevitably grow more dubious 
as time goes on. The higher criticism which reje¢ted the 
later writings as mythology cannot indefinitely stop there, 
and with its application to the earliest records the extrava- 
gant claims made on behalf of the Vedas inevitably fall to 
the ground. Viewed in the cold light of comparative religion, 
these expressions of the nature-worship of a primitive people 
compiled round about the days of David, King of Israel, 
when the religious systems of Babylon and Egypt were 
already hoary with age, take a wholly different complexion 
from that which they presented to Dayanand’s burning 
enthusiasm. To look the facts of history squarely in the face, 
however, would be not only to dethrone Vedism but largely 
to surrender the appeal to national pride. Shorn of its infal- 
lible Vedas and of its golden age, Aryism would have very 
little left that is distinétive. As knowledge increases, therefore, 
it must tend to depend more and more on make-believe, and 
make-believe is not only a treacherous support but a poor 
basis for a claim for sincerity of purpose. It is noticeable in 
this connexion that it is in the comparatively backward 
north and not in the more advanced communities of Bengal 
and Bombay that the Samaj has been most successful in its 
appeal. That the Arya articles of faith are inconsistent 
is probably of small moment in a land that has pro- 
duced Hinduism, but the Samaj has some day to 
settle its long-negle€ted account with the caste system. 
Will it break with it or slip back into it? Either alter- 
native would seem to spell ruin. And, finally, if it 
is to be a really civilizing agency, it must reconsider its 
attitude to other creeds. No leader ever left a more embar- 
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rassing legacy to his followers than did Dayanand in the 
chapters of invettive contained in the Satydrath Prakash, 
his authoritative exposition of the new religion, which is 
now the Bible of the Samaj. That Hinduism rampant— 
whether reformed or unreformed—should attack Islam 
was so obvious that it is a pity Dayanand troubled to add 
to existing animosity. That he should have bitterly attacked 
Christianity was, as has been shown, inevitable. To the 
Christian converts of 1875 his denunciations of the God of 
the Old Testament may have seemed alarming; to the 
enlightened Christian of to-day they are merely puerile. 
Christianity no less than Hinduism has had its renaissance, 
and men who have welcomed the purifying results of modern 
scientific criticism applied to the early records of their faith 
merely smile at these furious onslaughts on the Hebrew 
Yahweh or the extravagant imagery of the Apocalypse. 

The matter might be passed over were it not that the 
authority of the leaders of the Samaj has been given quite 
recently to a continuation of the campaign. In the publica- 
tion quoted above, some hundred pages are devoted to 
the justification of Dayanand’s attitude, largely by extra&ts 
from the egregious Tom Paine and a number of obscure 
modern English assailants of Christianity, and the horrors 
of the Inquisition and the abuses of the monastic system are 
dragged in to illustrate and point the argument. All this 
flogging of dead horses is sadly wasted energy and can be 
productive of no good inasmuch as it is an obscuring of 
present issues and in so far dishonest. The defence offered 
by the writer—“ Semper ego auditor tantum? ” in effe€t— 
is also largely disingenuous, since the days of the mad-dog 
missionary are happily past and the worker of to-day rather 
gladly accepts any common basis of spiritual aspiration and 
earnest endeavour than rouses hatred and animosity by in- 
discriminate denunciation. To set up a straw-stuffed image 
of Christianity and knock it down is a poor occupation 
for any “Servants of Humanity,” and the attitude of 
the Samaj has unfortunately lent support to the sug- 
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gestion that the virulence of the attacks on the creed 
of the ruling power has some motive other than pure 
religious zeal. The attitude is no doubt a survival from 
the days when Dayanand squared his fists against 
what seemed a common enemy of his country, but it is 
indicative of the pitfalls that surround Aryism generally, 
and more credit would accrue to the leaders of the Samaj 
if they recognized the dangers that are in it. 

The Saméj is a curious and a complex phenomenon and the 
problems which it raises are endless. Its real value to every- 
day India lies in its social reforms, and these, too, are at the 
moment its real strength; but as they are daily finding a 
wider acceptance among the community at large it would 
seem that as the leaven works the individual appeal of the 
Samaj must weaken. Orthodox Hinduism is moreover 
mustering its forces to resist the attack, and throwing up a 
very fair defence in a less trenchant but more generally 
acceptable reform of its religious and social practices. 
Christianity also is making increasing headway, at least in that 
lower stratum of the community to which Aryism is begin- 
ning to devote attention. And the purely nationalist appeal 


has other and more strident voices. The future of Aryism 
is full of interest. Will the Samaj eventually be swallowed 
by Hinduism, like so many previous attempts at reform 
before it, or will it succeed in freeing itself of its limitations 
and in welding the incoherent units of Hinduism—for 
better or worse—into a true Association of Aryas? Who can 
say? 





THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD: 
A CANADIAN VIEW 


ANADA’S delay in taking up the burden of Imperial 

defence is usually attributed to our ignorance of foreign 
affairs. We are situated, for the most part, it is said, away 
from the sea. Our farming population does not understand 
that, if the ocean routes are blocked, our markets disappear. 
Our business men forget that, if European capital is diverted 
to war, our industrial and commercial stru€ture falls to the 
ground. We all overlook the German who contests Britain’s 
supremacy on the sea, and the Oriental who stands at our 
western gate. We have been too much occupied building 
railways and cities to give sufficient thought to the world at 
large. This explanation, however, does not cover the whole 
ground. There are other causes to be considered, which lie 
somewhat deeper in Canadian life and charaéter. 

For generations past this continent has been accepting 
refugees not from the justice, but from the injustice, of 
older countries. Whether they have been cowards for 
leaving the fight or heroes for facing exile matters not. In 
all cases iney come seeking something which they have not 
found at home. Usually they find it here. In proportion as 
their fortunes improve and their energies expand and their 
lives take on colour and variety, their bitterness against the 
old world, or at the least their scorn of it, increases. They 
become steadily the more convinced that their former 
misfortunes were due not to themselves, but to the society 
into which they were born. Features of that society, like 
the army, or the navy or the aristocracy, appear to 
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them as the visible signs of their bondage. They rejoice in 
having shaken off the chains and escaped from the prison. 
Regrets they may feel at times for the absence of a beauty 
and a stateliness impossible in a new country, but the regrets 
do not pass to their children who have known only one 
home. The bitterness alone remains, often transmuted in 
the second generation to amused contempt. “The old 
world, nursing old feuds, is the victim of history; if it were 
only free of its traditions, armies and war would be needed 
no longer.” The sentiment may rarely be expressed, never 
in the definite form which these words give it, yet it 
certainly influences a number of Canadians when they try 
to persuade themselves that they must do something for 
defence. Their protest against being plunged into “ the 
vortex of European militarism” did not mean that they 
were weaklings or sparing of their money, but rather that 
they thought Europe a prey to a delusion from which they 
had escaped, and that they were determined not to revive 
outworn prejudices and hatreds. “ Europe has been chasing 
its own tail for centuries; that does not compel us to begin 
the silly game.” In this instance scorn and contempt have 
become transmuted into a kind of pity. At other times all 
active feelings disappear, giving place to mere indifference. 
“‘ We really are not concerned with European quarrels.” 
The newcomers to this continent have all begun at the 
beginning. An older country would have assigned them 
different places, and given them different advantages. Here 
there were no handicaps. All started from the same line. 
They may now have ceased to run level. Classes are forming, 
as wealth increases. The son of rich parents is being sent 
to a different school from that attended by sons of the 
poor. He will live and die among his own kind. Still over 
large parts of the country the old sense of equality prevails. 
The plumber’s child will sit at the same school desk as the | 
child of the do€tor or the lawyer. The railway engineer will 
be the school friend of the judge. The result is a point of 
view and even a set of virtues which for want of a better 
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term may be called democratic. The ordinary Canadian 
understands and sympathizes with plain workaday people. 
He may be respetful, perhaps over-respeCtful, towards a 
peer, but he only admires the aristocrat whom he finds 
simple and easy of manner, and who would be likely to 
-prove a dangerous rival in his own field of business or 
politics. Birth alone he would not consider a merit. His own 
virtues are generosity, friendliness, hospitality towards all 
comers. The reserve, dignity, reverence, savoir faire which 
distinguish an aristocratic society he has had no oppor- 
tunity of cultivating. Indeed, he rather dislikes these 
qualities, on the ground that they usually go with an 
aloofness from and a disdain of inferiors. He sees, in European 
history and society, a struggle between upper and lower 
classes, between “ the people” and their rulers. Military 
and naval establishments, “ bloated armaments,” are 
demanded by kings and nobles, whether to keep up dynasties 
and family feuds, to distribute dividends among wealthy 
shareholders, or to provide outdoor relief for the aristocracy. 
If “the people” could only assert themselves as they do 
on the American continent, this exploitation and danger of 
war would be at an end. The native of the Dominion finds 
it less difficult than an old countryman to understand the 
New England patriots who in 1780 hesitated to grant half- 
pay for life to American officers on the ground that such a 
step recalled the abuses of the monarchy and might lead to 
the establishment of a military caste. 

Such, carried to absurdity, has always been the prejudice 
on this continent against those influences in English life 
and chara¢ter the existence of which may be attributed to 
class feeling. Indeed, if England and Canada fall apart, it 
will be because an aristocratic and a democratic society 
cannot find sufficient in common, because the good and 
the bad qualities of the one differ from the good and the 
bad qualities of the other. Englishmen visiting Canada, in 
the search for those realities from which convention has 
hitherto cut them off, find their position difficult. Accus- 
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tomed to see obstacles, barriers between them and their 
fellows, they are now asked to aé as though no such obstacles 
or barriers existed, to walk gracefully and naturally over a 
flat surface where formerly they moved among social hills 
and valleys. In other words, they expect to step down, and 
are suddenly met by the floor rising against them. The 
result is a measure of awkwardness, from which at times 
Canadians wrongly infer that no rapprochement between the 
two societies is possible. 

All his upbringing and associations combine to make the 
average Canadian a radical. In the same conneCtion it must 
always be remembered that he lives in public to an extent 
unthought of in older communities. He attends a “ public ” 
school; he plays in the public street or park. No fence or 
hedge separates his house and garden from those of his 
neighbours. All his movements, his wife’s “‘ At Homes ” are 
described in the public Press. Few protest against this 
scrutiny; every one does unto his neighbours as he is done 
by. The rare individual who shuts off his affairs or his house 
from the public gaze is thought unfriendly and exclusive. 
Were many to imitate him, the system would be destroyed. 
It need scarcely be said that in such an atmosphere the 
reserve and restraint which mark European society are often 
misunderstood. Diplomacy and diplomats have an especially 
bad reputation, because they do their work in secret and 
cannot furnish newspaper interviews. The complaint is 
sometimes made that the Foreign Office is not frank or that 
the statements issued by it are so inadequate as to be 
misleading. The assumption appears to be that because 
negotiations between the Powers are not carried on 
in public, ambitions and intrigues take root and 
flourish. 

Like most new countries, Canada has not merely demo- 
cratic institutions and habits, and little or no reserve, but 
also few race prejudices. It was impossible in a society like 
this to learn or to care whether your neighbour was of high 
birth or low, his blood blue or red. Classes were so com- 
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pletely broken up as almost to disappear. In the same way, 
races were intermingled in the course of settlement. The 
law of the wilderness threw together Scots, English, Irish, 
Germans, and French. They arrived at an understanding 
and succeeded in establishing a common government and in 
attaining considerable prosperity. The result is a conviction, 
general among Canadians, that given a fair chance one 
European immigrant can do as well as another. English 
observers have often remarked that Canadians seem to 
regard England critically as though it were a foreign 
country.* Certainly Canadians are not English, and do not 
share the strong race prejudices which naturally enough 
history has created in the Anglo-Saxon. Here we have 
Germans in our midst and find them peaceable and indus- 
trious. Some Canadians conclude that Germans in Germany 
are equally unwarlike, that the war scare has no justification 
in fact, that England is a€ting unwisely and even unfairly in 
blocking Germany’s path. It is often said that all Canadians 
are Home Rulers. The statement is an exaggeration, and 
probably few Canadians understand the constitutional 
points at issue. At the same time, the opinion is widespread 
that the Irish do not exhibit here the effects of a double 
dose of original sin. Canadians, in fat, possess wide race 
sympathies as an outcome of this mixed origin, and these 
sympathies have not yet been absorbed by a strong national 
feeling at all equal to that in England, or even in Germany 
or the United States. At times antagonism to the neigh- 
bouring Republic has united all Canadians and roused a 
certain degree of patriotic enthusiasm. For the most part, 
however, the sentiments of Canada are still as undis- 
criminatingly cordial as those of a polyglot innkeeper in 
Switzerland who invites the world under his roof. 


Though the races of Canada are many, the powerful 


* Compare the well-known judgment which Kalm formed of the Ameri- 
can colonies in 1748: “ This coldness is increased by the many foreigners 
who are settled among them. For Dutch, Germans and French are here 
blended with English, and have no special love for old England.” 
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religions are few; and among them Nonconformity ranks 
high, both in the country where Scots and North of Ireland 
men have been successful settlers, and in the cities where 
their sons rise rapidly in business and in the professions. 
As in England Nonconformity resists war and preparations 
for war far more consistently than do the Anglican and 
Catholic bodies, whose long and tortuous experience has 
acquainted them both with the value of political oppor- 
tunism and with the prevalence of original sin. Great 
numbers of Canadians follow Bright and Cobden (the 
latter, though not a Nonconformist, cannot be separated 
from Bright in the matter) in criticizing England’s foreign 
policy and in preaching international peace. In the course 
of the recent debate on the Naval Aid Bill, a speaker thus 
described the mission of Canada: 


The nations of the world now in turmoil are waiting for a message 
from somewhere, from anywhere, and who is more fitted to give 
them that message than the people of Canada, Canada alone without 
bloodstain, Canada in peace with the whole world? Oh Canada, God’s 
child among the nations, speak to the nations of the world of peace, 
sound the glad note and it shall echo from throne to throne, from 
sea to sea, from river tc river, to the ends of the earth and it will be 
the opening of the door and the ushering in of the day of peace on 
earth and good will to men. 


There is no doubt that Bright would be elefted over 
Palmerston in many constituencies. Moreover, as against 
Palmerston, who took men as they were, many people would 
prefer Bright, who took men as they could be made, 
Religion altogether apart, most Canadians distrust the 
postulate “things or men being as they are” which is 
usually relied upon to justify outlay upon war materials. In 
a new country things or men are never as they are. They 
are always changing. And where material wealth and 
prosperity are the standards, the change is usually for the 
better. At least it would be difficult to convince the average 
Canadian that the rapid transformation which he sees in 
the people and the conditions around him does not mean 
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progress. The optimism and hopefulness of the new world 
are proverbial. Those who breathe such an atmosphere 
cannot be prevented from believing that the European and 
Oriental should not be left as they are but should and could 
be roused to abandon their quarrels by an appeal to what is 
best in them. This faith may be narrow and mistaken, but 
it has as much truth in it as that which sees only the black 
side of human nature and consecrates whole races and 
generations to unalterable strife. It rests on a kind of 
idealism which at once defies challenge and argu- 
ment. 

The idealism of a new community is strongly compounded 
of an almost brutal self-confidence and of a very determined 
generosity. The mixture has probably been the result of 
pioneering conditions. The pioneers were compelled to 
work vigorously for themselves, but they also found it 
necessary to hold together and to give mutual help, if they 
were not to be crushed by their common hardships. Their 
code survives. Piracy and chivalry are united, as perhaps 
they have always been everywhere. From the harsh struggle 
for wealth issues an honest impulse to help those who fall. 
The whole community accepts and believes in social reform, 
and in imitation of the prevailing business methods social 
reform seeks quick returns, immediate results. It begrudges 
spending on defence the money which would instantly 
remove a slum. Its disciples are convinced that it will 
establish everywhere the laws of friendship and of equality 
which govern their own lives. They spare little thought for 
other dangers to the community than those arising from 
the house-fly or the bar. 


I hear it was charged against me that I sought to destroy institutions. 

But really I am neither for nor against institutions 

(What indeed have I in common with them? or what with the 
destruétion of them?), 

Only I will establish in the Manahatta and in every city of these States 
inland and seaboard, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little or large that 
dents the water, 
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Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument, 
The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


In general, therefore, it may be said that many Canadians, 
especially of the older generation, wish to work things out 
in their own way. They interpret the history of the country 
as a long struggle for independence against an officious and 
arrogant Downing Street. The development of Canadian 
autonomy must continue until all the fun¢tions of govern- 
ment are discharged by the Canadian Parliament. It is 
significant that at this critical time several writers and 
orators are putting forward the traditional view of Canadian 
history and basing on it what amounts to a peaceful declara- 
tion of Canadian independence. The terms, nation and 
nationality, are accepted on all sides. Indeed the most care- 
less observer cannot fail to see in Canada many of the same 
forces at work which, from diverse creeds and races, and 
occasionally in defiance of geography, have produced the 
most striking and powerful phenomenon of modern times, 
nationality. 

The limitations of this attitude become apparent while 
it is being described. Europe cannot be dismissed as being 
unlike America and therefore barbarous. It has very real 
problems, like the Balkans, which need careful and sympa- 
thetic study even from Canadians. Indeed, both Europe 
and Asia are bringing their problems in upon us. We cannot 
escape them by hiding our heads in wheat. Canada on the 
Pacific is already a watchword of our politics. Canada in the 
Mediterranean is not an impossibility, so closely interwoven 
are our interests with those of other countries. To this 
extent the Canadian newspaper was right, which rebuked 
for retarding our economic development those Bulgarians 
who gave up their work on our railways and returned home 
to fight. The same point of view was taken by the speaker 
quoted above as an advocate of peace: 


There is war now in some of the smaller countries of Europe, and, 
aside from the horrors of war, how is it affecting the financial con- 
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dition of the world? There is a financial crisis, almost a financial 
panic. I have it on the authority of two bankers of this Dominion 
that you could not borrow $50,000 for a new and legitimate enter- 
prise if you would lay down $1,000,000 in security. The money could 
not be furnished. I have been told that by the president of the 
Pankers Association of Canada. Why is this? It is because the stream 
of supply is blocked up, money coming from the old country. 
Why? Because of distrust, the people holding and withdrawing their 
money. And what is the cause of it? This war is the cause of it. 


The mistake in both cases lies in expressing undue con- 
tempt for European militarism, when we are fairly eating it 
with our daily bread. If the strength of Europe had not of 
late confined race hatreds within stri@t limits, the struCture of 
our present prosperity would be in ruins. Our own race 
sympathies are not broad enough to include the Hindoo and 
the Oriental; or, at least, our society is not strong enough 
to absorb any large quantities of them. That such dangers 
would be removed by the presence of Canadian reporters 
at diplomatic council-boards is doubtful. International 
quarrels are probably more often prevented than provoked 
by the discreet silence of international representatives. Add- 
ing to the matter in dispute the difficulty of stating it fairly 
to all parties would only heap fresh fuel on the fire. It may 
even be contended that a nation should guard its designs as 
carefully as a manufacturer conceals his patents and pro- 
cesses. In any case some one must be trusted. Democracy is 
too apt to cavil at its leaders. In this conne¢tion an aristo- 
cratic society preserves a sounder tradition. Nor should the 
other virtues of such a society be disregarded by Canadians. 
Even the chorus from Jolanthe may serve for us as a serious 
lesson, 


Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials. 


By failing to appreciate older communities we run some 
risk of falling into a kind of inverted snobbery. We may 
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even prevent ourselves from observing that the spirit of 
democracy is often more powerful among European 
peoples than on this democratic continent. In any event 
such differences, whether as between Canada and Great 
Britain, or between Australia and Canada, count for nothing 
as against the interests and duties which unite these countries. 
Local differences or defeéts must not blind us to the value 
of the whole. In his study of William Blake, Mr Chesterton 
alludes to the indifference with which the poet regarded 


Voltaire’s war upon the church, and his words fit the present 
case exadtly: 


Blake had no sympathy with this mere flinging of faéts at a great 
conception. In a really powerful and exa€&t metaphor he describes 
the powerlessness of this earthly and fragmentary sceptical attack. 


Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Mock on, mock on, ’tis all in vain, 

You throw the sand against the wind 
And the wind blows it back again. 


An excellent image for a mere attack by masses of detail. 


Some pages later he puts the same consideration in a way 
equally applicable: 


For in this world of ours we do not go on and discover small things; 
rather we go on and discover big things. It is the details that we see 
first ; it is the design that we only see very slowly; and some men die 
never having seen it at at all. 


Taken together, these passages fully explain the position of 
those Canadians who are busy at present bringing against the 
Empire this or that detail in its history. They are merely fling- 
ing facts at a great conception, merely attacking by masses of 
detail. For the design they seem almost afraid to look. This 
is especially true of many who have come forward to defend 
Canadian “autonomy.” Local self-government is an ex- 
cellent thing, but if carried so far as to destroy larger units 


of society it may prove a misfortune. We cannot consider 
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“autonomy ” alone, but mustzalso decide whether we have 
enough in common with the rest of the British Empire to 
require a common government. We should do well to inform 
ourselves about the Empire, and especially about the Crown 
Colonies, before we reach a decision. At present we are 
rather too much disposed to proffer criticisms instead of 
bringing to the problem the courage and constructive ability 
which we show in other fields. If we can become not less 
independent, but more broad-minded, not less pra¢tical, but 
more far-sighted, not less visionary, but better informed, 
not less generous, but better humoured, we may do a real 
service to the world. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS NATIVE 
QUESTION 


I 
OUTH AFRICA, since the Union, is classed as one of 


the great self-governing Dominions of the Empire. 
There is, however, an important difference between South 
Africa and the other Dominions which have attained to 
that status. In the others the population, except for a few 
Asiatic immigrants and the relics of vanishing aboriginals, 
is of European race, comparatively homogeneous in civiliza- 
tion and in political and economic development. In South 
Africa the European population is a minority vastly out- 
'numbered by a native population which is for the most part 
uncivilized and uneducated,and which shows no sign of dying 
out before the civilization which has been fatal to so many 
primitive races. The other Dominions politically are democ- 
racies, in which every subjeCt of the King, with the few 
exceptions above mentioned, may attain full political rights. 
The Union of South Africa, though in form a democratic 
commonwealth, is in reality a European aristocracy which 
jealously excludes the vast mass of its native fellow-subjects 
from all political rights, and in certain matters restricts also 
their ordinary civil rights. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the reasons 
for this or the rights and wrongs of it. All that is necessary 
now is to mark the effect of South Africa’s native problem 
on her place as one of the self-governing Dominions of the 
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Empire. The question is not limited to what may be called 
the political aspe€t of the problem. Behind this there looms 
the greater social or economic aspect. The other Dominions 
in their internal government have to face the ordinary 
social and economic problems which arise from the confli& 
of capital and labour, and from the filling of vacant lands, 
and the needs of growing industries. Externally they have 
to deal with their relations to other States, and more 
especially to those with which they have grown up in that 
ill-defined but living association of free peoples which the 
British Empire has produced. But South Africa, with all 
these problems also present in their several degrees, is con- 
fronted with another and far more important one—that is, 
whether the European population, in virtue of whose civili- 
zation and political aspirations she takes her present place 
in the Empire, will expand to meet the needs of filling lands 
and growing industries, or whether that population is 
destined to recede before or be merged in the advancing 
numbers and civilization of the race which it now regards 
as subject to it. The object of this article is to describe 
very generally the different conditions under which natives 
are at present living in the Union, and the relations into 
which they are being brought with the life and civiliza- 
tion of the European. 

The native population of the Union at the census of 
191i numbered 4,019,006, the European population 
1,276,242, and there was also a coloured population con- 
sisting of persons of mixed race and Asiatics numbering 
678,146. The natives may be roughly divided into three 
classes, viz.: (1) Natives living in their own communities 
in reserves specially set apart, or in what are vaguely known 
as Native Territories; (2) natives who do not belong to 
any native community, but live individually or in groups 
on the European’s land or in towns and industrial centres 
and (3) natives brought into the Union from outside under 
labour contra€ts. 

The natives of the third class come either from the 
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Prote€torates or from Portuguese East Africa, with a few 
from British Central Africa. The Portuguese natives are 
under obligation to return at the expiration of their con- 
tra€ts, and the others do return as a general rule. The 
Portuguese natives employed in the gold mines of the 
Witwatersrand number approximately 90,000, i.e., the 
number is permanently maintained at about this figure. 
As, however, the contract of service is at present for a 
year, and as almost every native, at the end of his contraét, 
goes back for a longer or shorter period to his own country, 
the actual number of the Portuguese natives who are by 
occupation labourers on the mines of the Rand must be very 
much larger. 

Of the other two classes the first includes the great 
majority of the native population of the Union. Though 
adhering to their own communities, they are by no means 
economically independent of the European. Large num- 
bers of them come regularly to the mines and other industrial 
centres to work for periods of varying lengths. In their own 
homes they are, with certain exceptions, living to all 
appearances in the same condition of primitive barbarism as 
when the European first came into the country. Civilization 
and education permeate slowly from mission stations, or 
fromthose members of the community who go out to work for 
the European. The influence which these last bring back is 
not always for the good of their less advanced brethren. The 
diseases and vices of civilization seem to take hold more 
easily than its virtues. But civilization and barbarism cannot 
permanently co-exist, and the influences mentioned, with- 
out any conscious effort on the part of the European, out- 
side the maintenance of law and order, have a slowly but 
surely disintegrating effet on the old tribal communities. 
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II 


F special interest, however, are certain attempts 

which are being made to lead native communities 
towards a new social and economic position by a construc- 
tive policy of building on what is best in their existing 
social order, inspired by a sympathetic knowledge of native 
conditions, and a pra¢tical sense of the need of never moving 
too fast for the best native opinion to follow. This is being 
done in the Cape province—in the distri& of Glen Grey, 
the Transkei Territories, and other areas to which the system 
has recently been extended. 

So far, the system has aimed at two objetts: (1) the 
substitution of individual tenure of land for the communal 
system of the tribe, and (2) the management of local ad- 
ministration by the natives themselves, under such super- 
vision as their present conditions render necessary. 

These two lines of advance have not always gone on 
together, because it has been the rule not to move in any 
district till the best native opinion was ready for the change. 
The natives’ acceptance of such changes is slow, and all the 
drawbacks of the new model, as compared with the tribal 
life of their fathers, are magnified by their natural aversion 
from change. It must also be added that, in this as in all 
experiments, weak points have been disclosed in pra¢tice 
which have had afterwards to be remedied, and the native 
does not readily separate the merits of a scheme in itself 
from faults which may be only accidentally conneéted with 
its execution. 

Beginning withthe Kat River Settlement in 1837, schemes 
of dividing native lands and allotting them in individual 
tenure were tried in several districts. All these schemes, 
however, were seriously hampered in two ways. In the 
first place, in surveying and laying out the holdings too little 
attention was paid to the native’s predileCtions in the 
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matter of site and aspect, and to his preference for a mov- 
able residence. That, in some cases, made it difficult to 
induce the native to take up the new holdings. The second 
difficulty arose from the want of any easy and cheap method 
of effe€ting transfer of the holdings on death or alienation. 
Legal transfer of land cannot be completed with- 
out registration in the Registry of Deeds. The native, 
however, did not understand either the necessity for this, 
or the means of attaining it, and no proper steps were taken 
by the government to make the obligation clear and the 
means of fufilling it easy. The result was that the lots passed 
from one occupier to another without legal title, and in 
some distri€ts, where individual tenure had been successfully 
introduced, it lapsed again, because, after a number of 
informa] transfers, it became impossible for an occupier to 
establish a legal title except at prohibitive cost. 

A more comprehensive scheme was provided in the 
Glen Grey A& (A& 25 of 1894), which has been the basis 
of all subsequent legislation of this kind. The Act dealt with 
the Crown land in the distri€t of Glen Grey, which was 
occupied as a native reserve. The first step was to authorize 
the Governor to divide it into areas called locations, 
which were to be surveyed and divided into arable land 
and commonage. The arable land was divided into lots of 
four morgen (one morgen equals two acres and a frac- 
tion), and, with certain exceptions in favour of former 
occupiers, these were assigned by the Governor to natives 
who applied and were regarded as satisfactory, either 
because of previous occupation of the land or for other 
reasons. The lots were given out on a perpetual quitrent 
title. Alienation or transfer were prohibited except with 
the consent of the Governor. Mortgage or pledge of the 
holder’s interest, and sub-letting or sub-division were pro- 
hibited altogether. The title was liable to forfeiture for rebel- 
lion, for certain specified crimes, and also for breach of the 
conditions or failure to occupy and cultivate a lot. All rights 
to minerals and precious stones were reserved to the Crown. 
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Special simplified machinery was set up to provide for the 
legal transfer of lots on the death of a holder or on alienation 
by him to an approved transferee. This in the case of trans- 
fers on death involved a radical change in the native ideas 
as to the distribution of property on death. The A& 
provides that where the deceased has left a legal will 
the ordinary law of testate succession is to apply, but 
otherwise the property of the deceased is to be administered 
according to such tribal customs and usages as are declared 
by the Governor to be applicable. The allotment, how- 
ever, held by a native under the A& is not devisable by 
will, nor does it pass by custom or usage. That and 
any other immovable property belonging to the deceased 
descends to one male heir by the rule of primogeniture, 
according to a table laid down in the A&. If the heir 
so indicated is already the holder of an allotment, he 
has to ele€t whether he will retain it and give up his in- 
heritance, or give it up and take up the one inherited. He 
cannot hold both, and the one which is given up is re- 
allotted to some other member of the previous holder’s 
family capable of holding it, and not already holding an 
allotment, or to some other member of the tribe. Payment 
has to be made in such cases for improvements accord- 
ing to valuation by the magistrate. The holder of an allot- 
ment may apply to the magistrate to disinherit his heir 
on account of gross miscondudt, incapacity or insanity, and 
the magistrate must thereupon summon the heir before 
him, inquire into the matter and make such order as he 
thinks fit. 

This law of succession and inheritance is in itself an 
interesting piece of legislation. It shows also how far- 
reaching is the effect of a change such as the introdudtion 
of individual tenure in land in detaching the native from 
his tribal system and bringing him under the influence 
of a civilized system of law. In ordinary circumstances, 
natives living under tribal conditions settle their ordinary 
disputes among themselves or by reference to the chief. 
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The ordinary courts of law, however, are open to them, 
as to all other subje¢ts, and occasionally their disputes 
lead to litigation. In dealing with such cases the court has re- 
gard to such native laws as may be relevant but, except in 
Natal, where a code of native law has been enated, and 
where there is a special high court for native cases, there is no 
statutory authority behind any such laws or customs, nor 
are they within the cognizance of the court except on 
proof as matters of faét. For these reasons, and because 
such laws and customs are often difficult to fit into the 
law administered by the courts, it often happens that the 
disputes of tribal natives coming into ordinary courts are 
decided according to legal principles unfamiliar to the dis- 
putants and probably repugnant to their notions of justice. 
With the institution of individual tenure in land the neces- 
sity immediately arises of regulating its title and transmis- 
sion by a definite system of law, and this, as has been seen, 
involves the enaétment of a special code to regulate the dis- 
tribution of property on death, so framed as to be acceptable 
to native ideas, and at the same time readily adaptable to the 
forms and principles of the ordinary civil law. 

In 1898 the system of individual tenure was introduced 
in the territory known as the Transkei, where there is a 
native population of over 600,000. The principles followed 
are in the main the same as in the Glen Grey A&. In 
one point, however, that Act had been unsuccessful. 
It had attempted to combine with individual tenure 
of land an incentive to natives to go outside the dis- 
trit as labourers. This was done by imposing on every 
native not being a landowner under the ordinary law, 
who in the magistrate’s judgment was capable of labour, 
a tax of Ios. per annum unless (1) he had been in employ- 
ment outside the district for three months of the year, in 
which case he was to be exempt for the year, or (2) he had 
been in employment outside the district for a period of 
three years in all—not necessarily continuously—in which 
case he was to be permanently exempt. The proceeds were 
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to be applied in the establishment and maintenance of 
schools for the education of the natives of the distri in 
trades and agricultural labour. This provision of the Glen 
Grey A&, however, was from the first a failure, and was soon 
abandoned. It was not adopted in the Transkei. 

The policy of introducing individual tenure in the dis- 
tricts where it has been tried is generally admitted to have 
been successful. A form of tenure has been found which the 
native understands, and means have been devised of enab- 
ling him to fulfil the legal formalities attached to the owner- 
ship of land among Europeans. It is clear that all this must 
necessarily have a potent influence on his whole social out- 
look, as well as on his economic position. A Sele€t Com- 
mittee on Native Affairs in the year immediately before Union 
(1909), looking back on the results of the policy, reported 
that the system “ has generally given satisfaCtion, and there 
is a growing disposition among the people to favour extension 
of the system to adjoining unsurveyed distri€ts of the 
Territories.” They regard it as a step in “ leading the native 
to recognize the rights and obligations of citizenship,” and 
“weaning him from dependence on the chief or head- 


man.” A Commission on Native Affairs, appointed by 
the Cape government, which reported early in 1910, em- 
phatically approved of the policy, but in respect of its 
economic, rather than its political, effects. 


The advantages which appeal more strongly to them lie in the 
solution which it presents of the tendency to congestion or what 


under the communal system would amount to congestion in native 
areas. 


It does this, they say, by fixing the extent of the arable allot- 
ment and preventing the encroachment of the arable land on 
the pastoral commonage. The native, it must beremembered, 
is at the best a very primitive agriculturist, and his means 
of subsistence is measured in terms of cattle or other live 
stock. The results, as indicated by the Commission, are 
likely to be improved methods of cultivation of the land 
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and more dire€t economic pressure on the younger natives 
to live wholly or partly by their labour, instead of living in 
idle dependence on the community. They found also 
“ evidence of the beneficial effeCts of a sense of ownership 
upon the native registered holder manifesting itself in a 
greater sense of individual responsibility, in the develop- 
ment of business initiative, and in the improvement of the 
land.” 

The principle of the communal system, viz., that every 
member of the tribe is entitled to live upon the produce of 
the tribal lands, breaks down under the conditions which 
the European occupation has imposed on the native. The 
population grows, but the lands are limited, and the old 
methods of acquiring more lands are no longer possible. 
The policy just described may be regarded as an experi- 
ment in the direCtion of helping the native in economic 
progress, while proteCting him from the disastrous effects 
of unrestri€ted competition with the European. He is to be 
led into the new sphere by the influence of the owner- 
ship of private property in land, but restrifted in his 
rights of disposing of his property, so as to protect him 
from being despoiled of it, as he otherwise would be, 
by the economically more efficient European. Perhaps 
the socialist may lament an attempt to plant a system 
of private property in land on the ruins of a communal 
society, but the answer to him is that the communal state 
which is being supplanted here is not his ideal community, 
nor one which could ever have grown into it, and that, in the 
present circumstances of the native, the only alternatives 
open to him are to advance along the ordinary lines of eco- 
nomic progress of the civilization with which he has to live, 
or to perish before it as the North American Indian has 
done. 

A more practical question is what the immediate effect 
of the process will be. One result will, no doubt, be the 
creation of a definite class of landless natives, depending 


solely on their labour for a living, and residing permanently 
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in the industrial centres. Improvements in cultivation 
will no doubt enable native families to live on smaller lots 
than is now possible, but the available land is limited, and 
the system of individual ownership leads to a sharper dis- 
tinGtion than exists under the communal system between 
those who live by working the land and those who do 
not. The stronger the sense of private ownership, the less 
likely is the owner of a holding to allow it to be used or 
occupied by persons who have no rightful claim upon 
it. At present the majority of natives who come to labour 
in the towns and industrial centres retain a pied d terre 
in some tribal community, and return there from time to 
time to live upon their accumulated earnings. Individual 
ownership of land will probably put an end to this system 
of periodical labour, though not necessarily at once. 

Another result following on the advance of the natives in 
business capacity, which has been already mentioned, will be 
a demand for the removal of restri€tions on transfer of the 
allotments. A native who has become comparatively pros- 
perous wishes to add to his holding, and in time he wants 
to obtain working capital by borrowing on the security of 
the land. A demand for the removal of restrictions has 
already been made in some distri¢ts, though it was with- 
drawn when the full significance of the step was under- 
stood. Whether this step will be taken or not will depend 
on whether it is the policy of the government to maintain 
these territories as native reserves, or to allow the native, 
once he has advanced a certain way in civilization, to come 
in as an ordinary member of the community, holding the 
land where he is economically strong enough to hold it, and 
becoming a landless labourer where he is not. 
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III 


HE other main objet of the Glen Grey system is the 

administration by the natives, under proper 
supervision, of their local affairs. The A& of 1894 
provided that each location in the distrit—ie., 
each separate area of land divided into allotments— 
was to be managed by a board consisting of three 
resident landowners, to be appointed by the government 
after consultation with the other owners. The general 
administration of the local affairs of the distri€t was en- 
trusted to a council consisting of twelve persons, six of 
whom are appointed by the government on its own initia- 
tive, and six on the recommendation of the location boards 
above mentioned. The government can reject any unsuitable 
person recommended. The magistrate of the district presides 
at the sittings of the Council but in his absence the Council 
may elect one of its own members as chairman. 

The location boards constituted under the Glen Grey 
A& have not been found to be a success. They 
have therefore been dispensed with in the Transkei 
scheme and distrift councils form instead the units 
of local administration. The councils consist of six members, 
of whom two are appointed by the government on its own 
initiative and four on the nomination of the natives of the 
district. If the distri€t is a surveyed distri¢t—i.e., has been 
divided into allotments—the registered holders of lots in 
each location sele€t three representatives. The persons so 
selected meet together and select four of their number for 
recommendation to the government as members of the 
distri€t council. If the distri€t has not been surveyed— 
i.e., the land is still under communal tenure—the magistrate 
calls a meeting of headmen, who seleét four of their number. 
In either case the government has power to reject unsuit- 
able nominees and put others in their place. The term of 
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office is three years, but the government retains the power 
of dissolving councils or dismissing individual members. 
The magistrate is ex officio chairman. The most 
important innovation of the Transkei scheme, however, is 
the constitution of a general council for the whole territory. 
Three members of each distri€t council are selefted by the 
government as members of the general council—two of 
whom are nominated by the distri€t council itself, and the 
other appointed by the government on its own initiative. 
The magistrate of each district is also a member, and the 
chief magistrate of the territory is chairman. The 
business of the council is partly financial—levying and 
collecting the rates to be mentioned hereafter—partly ad- 
ministrative, in spending the revenues so raised, and 
partly that of a general assembly of the representatives of 
the natives from all parts of the territory, at which questions 
of common interest can be discussed and brought to the 
notice of the government, even if they do not come within 
the ordinary scope. of the council’s powers. The council, 
however, even in the matters with which it is dire€tly con- 
cerned, has no direct executive powers. The procedure laid 
down by the proclamation is that “ at every meeting the 
business to be considered shall be explained by the chair- 
man. After discussion, the representatives of the several 
districts present shall by voting record their opinions upon 
the subject under consideration, and the chairman, after 
consultation with the other magistrates present, shall decide 
upon the action to be taken and shall give the necessary in- 
structions.” 

Experience has shown that the native is not yet sufficiently 
accustomed to European methods of administration to make 
proper use of them when left to himself. In other dis- 
tri€ts, where native communities expressed a desire for local 
government, it was usual to establish village management 
boards on the same lines as in European distri¢ts and to leave 
them to manage their affairs themselves. The Commission 
of 1910, however (already quoted), found that the work of 
these boards, except where they had been helped by 
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Europeans, had been “ gravely defective,” “ meetings are 
irregular; minutes are rarely kept; supervision over village 
affairs is lax; proper books and accounts are seldom to be 
found; and there is in general complete inability to cope with 
financial questions.” The Glen Grey system of local govern- 
ment, as adopted in the Transkeian proclamations, remedies 
this by making the council merely deliberative, and putting 
all executive power in the hands of the magistrates. What its 
ultimate development may be remains to be seen. So far, it 
has succeeded as a means of giving the native population 
in the Glen Grey distri&t and in those distri€ts of the Trans- 
kei and of Pondoland to which it has been extended a voice 
in the management of their local affairs—a privilege which 
they appreciate, and the use of which is every year being 
better understood. 

The general councils derive their chief revenue 
from a rate of 10s. per annum levied on every 
occupier of a hut or separate piece of land and on every 
other native man residing under the councils’ jurisdiction. 
From the outset, therefore, local taxation has been com- 
bined with local self-government, and though, no doubt, 
the existence of the Ios. rate tends to discourage natives 
from asking for councils in distri€ts where they have not 
yet been established, it is equally certain that the collec- 
tion of the rate and the management of the revenues 
raised thereby constitute a training in administrative 
methods, which could never be derived from the handling 
of money coming to them from outside, for the raising of 
which they had no dire& responsibility. The objets on 
which the general council is authorized to spend its funds 
are very comprehensive—in fact any resolution approved 
by the government is sufficient to authorize expenditure. 
The main objeéts, however, as specified in the Transkei 
proclamation (Pr. 152 of 1903) are as follows: 

(1) Administrative expenditure of the general and dis- 
trict councils. 

(z) Construction, maintenance and repairs of roads, 
dams and bridges. 
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(3) Tree-planting. 
(4) Eradication of diseases and noxious weeds. 
(5) Education, including the establishment and main- 
tenance of industrial and agricultural schools. 
(6) Water supply. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912, the revenue of the Trans- 
kei general council amounted to £78,000, of which £63,000 
was raised by the general rate. Of this, £19,400 was spent in 
scholastic education, {17,000 on the promotion of agricul- 
tureand industries, £13,0000n roads. These figures may seem 
insignificant if judged by the standard of the budgets of the 
Union, but those who bear in mind that they are the budget 
of a people slowly emerging from barbarism, to whom roads 
and education and the use of money were but a few years 
ago unknown, will understand that they are the record 
of a movement with a significance not to be measured by 
the figures of to-day. The accounts of the Glen Grey distri& 
council and of the recently established Pondoland general 
council are, of course, on a smaller scale. The only 
noticeable point is that in neither of their budgets does 
expenditure on education bear relatively as high a place as 
in that of the Transkei general council. 

The experiment, if so it may be called, of introducing 
individual land tenure and local self-government in 
native territories has been dealt with at length, because of 
its inherent importance in the progress of the native peoples, 
and because it is the only attempt of the kind which is being 
made among the natives within the borders of the Union. 
Moreover, it is the expression of a distinét policy in regard 
to the relations of European and native—that of main- 
taining reserves in which the native, proteCted from the 
stress of European civilization, can advance by building 
on what he has already made his own. Elsewhere, both in 
the Cape province and in the other provinces, there are 
large numbers of natives still living under tribal rule, either in 
reserves which have been formally set apart for them, and 
where the European is not allowed to establish himself, 
or in areas which have never been specially reserved, but 
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which, so far, have escaped European occupation, because 
they are remote from the centres of civilization, or in 
some cases are unhealthy for Europeans, and have not been 
found to pessess sources of wealth sufficiently tempting 
to induce the white man to overcome those disadvantages. 
With the extension of railways, however, and the growth of 
the European population, and the discovery of means of 
avoiding some of the diseases which were once thought to 
be part of the order of nature in the so-called unhealthy 
distri€ts, the line of European occupation is being steadily 
advanced into these areas. This process is perhaps most 
noticeable at present in parts of Natal (e.g., in Zululand) 
and in the northern distri€ts of the Transvaal, and it gives 
rise at once to one of the many problems which make up 
what is called the native question, viz., the relation of 
the European and native on the land. 

The tribal system, in fa€t, is breaking up not only where, as 
has been seen, it is being consciously replaced by other institu- 
tions, but equally so, if less apparently, where the natives are 
left to themselves. The tribal wars have ceased, and with them 
the main objeét of the whole social stru¢ture—the training 
and maintenance of the fighting men. “ The men,” as old 
chiefs will often tell you, “ have become women ”—that is, 
they now go out to work, some on the tribal lands, which 
was the women’s work, but many more on the mines and 
in the towns for the white men’s wage. They do not indeed 
stay there. Their home is still in the tribe, and there they 
return from time to time for longer or shorter periods. 
But they come back with the seeds of change in them. 
They bring with them money, and some of the things 
which money can buy, and the insatiable desire for more. 
They have learned something of the white man’s life— 
not always to their profit. They have found a sense of their 
individual powers and skill, and a sense of individual pro- 
perty in the earnings of their labour. All these a€t as power- 
ful solvents of the tribal bond of union. Other influences 
are at work inside the tribal area itself. The authority 
of the chief, nominally absolute, is in reality subje& to 
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the laws of the white man. He has no longer power over the 
bodies and lives of his subjets. He has the disciplinary 
authority necessary for regulating the tribal life and the 
use of the lands, but ail crime and disorder are dealt with 
by the white man’s police and courts, and he only holds 
his authority at the pleasure of the white man’s govern- 
ment. All these changes portend the speedy disintegration 
of the tribal system. Many friends of the native regret its 
decay, because it has stood to the native for a basis of a 
certain type of morality and healthy living for which he is 
slow to acquire any substitute from the laws and religion 
of the white man. But no regrets will save it in the long run. 


IV 


T remains to deal with those natives who have aban- 

doned their tribal life and are living permanently on 
the lands of the Europeans, or in the towns and indus- 
trial centres. These are living under widely different 
conditions, but they naturally come more direétly into 
relation with the European than those who are still living 
in their tribal communities. Their relations may con- 
veniently be considered under two main heads according 
as they come in conta¢t with the European (1) on the land, 
and (2) in industrial occupations. On the land the native 
is found sometimes as an ordinary farm labourer at a 
fixed money wage. Sometimes he is a sort of peasant who, 
in return for certain periods of labour for the owner of the 
land, is allowed to occupy and cultivate a piece for himself 
at the pleasure of the owner. He is not exattly a serf adscrip- 
tus gleb@, because in law he is free to move, but this liberty 
is to some extent restricted in the northern provinces by 
his having to obtain a pass in order to do so. Sometimes he 
is cultivating the white man’s land, as a tenant at a fixed 
rent or “‘on halves ”’—i.e., in return for a share of the 
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produce. Sometimes he is the a€tual owner of the land, either 
individually —which is rare—or more often jointly with a 
number of his fellows who have combined to buy a farm, or 
even a considerable tra& of country. 

Where the native is a labourer for wage, or even where 
he has the right of cultivating a portion of the farm in 
exchange for his labour—which is a custom of long standing 
in South Africa—no serious question has yet arisen. So long 
as the status of the native is admittedly that of a servant 
the sentiment of the European is satisfied, though from 
time to time legislation is asked for to restri€t the number of 
natives thus employed on any one farm. It is the position of 
the other classes which has been the subject of political 
controversy and legislative ena€tment. The main question is 
whether natives should be prohibited from acquiring or 
occupying land outside certain specified reserves and in 
particular whether the law should limit the rights of land- 
owners to allow their lands to be occupied by native squat- 
ters, as they are called, i.e., by natives occupying at will, on 
payment of a money rent or share of the produce. 

The latter question has been the subje¢t of legislation in 
the two northern provinces for many years. In 1895 a so- 
called ‘ Squatters’ Law” was passed in the Transvaal 
forbidding any owner of a farm to allow more than five 
native families to occupy land on his farm. The govern- 
ment, however, found it quite impossible to carry out the 
law, despite repeated demands in the Volksraad, and it has 
been from the first a dead letter. The reason for the repeated 
demands of the farmers or landowners (the terms are prac- 
tically synonymous in South Africa) in the Transvaal 
Volksraad and elsewhere for the enforcement of laws of 
this sort was that the congregation of natives in large 
numbers on certain farms was thought to diminish the 
supply of labour available generally throughout the country. 
There is, however, another and perhaps a better reason for 
such restrictions, viz., that it is bad policy for a country 
such as South Africa, where vacant lands are urgently 
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wanted for settlement, that landowners should be allowed 
to leave their land pra€tically undeveloped, and draw sub- 
stantial revenues from its occupation by large numbers of 
natives, who are adding comparatively little to the pro- 
ductive powers of the country. 

The Transvaal law was ineffeCtive because, like many 
of the laws of the South African Republic, it did little 
more than enunciate a general principle, without any 
consideration of the particular steps which would have to be 
taken to give effect to it. The most serious difficulty in the 
way of carrying it out was one of their own creation. The Re- 
publican government had surveyed as farms for European oc- 
cupation large traéts in the northern Transvaal which were 
in fat actually occupied by a comparatively dense native 
population. The transfer of these lands to European owners 
did not lead to any immediate interference with the native 
occupiers, who doubtless remained in entire ignorance 
of any change having taken place. These farms have for the 
most part come to be owned by land companies, which 
treat the natives as tenants at will, and levy from them, 
where they can, an annual rental, small in its individual 
incidence, but large in the aggregate. To put in force now 
the Squatters’ Law against these companies would mean 
displacing some hundreds of thousands of natives, who have 
been living on these lands as their ancestral domains. It 
is very doubtful whether such a removal could be effefted 
by peaceful means. In any case, if any serious attempt is 
to be made to clear these lands of their native occupants, 
it can only be done when some other suitable territory 
can be provided to which those who wish to remain on the 
land can go. 

The same evil—for it is admitted to be an evil—has been 
dealt with in the Cape province, but in a different and more 
practical manner. There the law (A& 32 of 1909) de- 
fines as a private location any land occupied by natives, 
who are neither owners nor servants of the owner, nor 
lessees under a definite title. Such occupation is only 
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allowed on payment by the owner of a fee of {2 per 
annum for each occupier, unless he is what is defined as 
a labour tenant, in which case 10s. per annum only is pay- 
able. By “labour tenant ” is meant a native not being a 
servant who is bona fide required by the owner for service 
in his occupation. The requisite licence is issued by the 
magistrate in consultation with the divisional council. 
On the main question—the right of natives to acquire 
and occupy land—the first step towards a definite policy 
has been taken by the Natives Land A& passed during the 
recent session of the Union Parliament. The principle 
adopted is that of territorial separation of the white and 
native races in respe¢t of the ownership and occupation of 
land. Certain areas are scheduled—pra€tically the existing 
native reserves—outside of which natives are prohibited 
from buying or hiring land except with the consent of the 
government. In the hiring of land is included what has 
already been described as “ squatting,” except that such 
occupation is permitted where the consideration given to 
the European is the labour of the native or his family. 
Within the scheduled areas the purchase or hiring of land by 
Europeans is similarly forbidden. Provision is made for the 
appointment of a Commission which is to recommend to 
Parliament within two years what areas should be scheduled 
as “native” and “non-native” respectively, and power 
is given to the government to expropriate lands now held 
by Europeans which are required as native areas and con- 
versely. What is contemplated, evidently, is a demarcation 
of the country outside the towns into (a) areas reserved 
for native occupation and (b) areas reserved for Europeans 
with their native labourers. All the land of the country will 
not necessarily be scheduled in one or other of these classes, 
but, if the policy is successful, that will no doubt be aimed at. 

A step has undoubtedly been taken of far-reaching 
consequence, and one about which it would be unwise to 
offer hasty criticism. Much will depend upon the spirit in 
which the law is administered. That the indiscriminate con- 
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ta€t of two races so widely separated in capacity and civiliza- 
tion is bad for both is generally admitted. So far as the new 
law is the first step in a natural process of separation which 
will help the native and give him scope to develop the best 
that is in him in separate areas, prote¢ted from the moral 
and economic stress to which life in European surroundings 
exposes him, so far it will benefit both races. The law alone, 
however, will not accomplish that, unless its administration 
is dire¢ted by a deliberate and sustained policy of helping 
the native to rise in civilization according to his needs and 
capacities. If he is merely to be left alone in his reserves, “ to 
develop along his own lines ” as it is euphemistically called, 
the law will only be a further step in the diretion of repres- 
sion, which will in the end reaét on the European, as all 
attempts of a superior race to live upon the labour of an 
inferior one inevitably do. 

In any case the new policy only touches the relations of 
the Europeans and native people on the land. It may to some 
extent affect the industrial relations of the two races, if con- 
ditions in the native areas are so improved as to provide 
counter attractions to those which are now drawing the 
natives from all parts of the Union and even from outside 
to offer their labour in the mines and other industries. But 
it is there—in the towns and industrial centres—and not 
on the land that the problems arising from the contaét of the 
two races are most serious and most urgent to-day. Serious 
as they are they have attracted less attention from the legis- 
lature, partly because the land-owning classes hold at present, 
and always have held, political control in South Africa, and 
partly because the native is not yet an effective com- 
petitor with the European in the sphere of skilled labour. 
What will happen when he reaches that stage may be 
gathered from the disturbance already caused by the 
competition of the coloured man (i.e., the man of mixed 
race) as a skilled artisan. In the northern provinces this 
competition is being met by an attempt to exclude by 
custom and by the action of trade unions any coloured 
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man from being employed on skilled work. This exclu- 
sion rests, no doubt, partly on colour prejudice but it is 
also inspired by the desire to save the standard of living 
and the standard wage of the white working man 
from being forced down to that of the coloured man or 
native. Elsewhere, particularly in the Cape province, where 
—be it remembered—the coloured man is a political power, 
the unions are being driven to adopt another policy, 
which is to get the coloured artisan inside the trade union 
organizations. 

As regards unskilled labour, the native has at present 
pra€tically a monopoly in South Africa. This is due partly to 
a tradition, surviving from the days of slavery, that 
unskilled labour is in some way degrading to the white 
man, but much more to economic reasons, viz., that 
the native has a much lower standard of living, and 
therefore can and does work for a wage which is impossible 
to the European. As has been seen, this difference in 
economic standards makes the native and coloured man a 
serious force in competition with the skilled workman. The 
difference, however, is far greater in the case of unskilled 
work. The coloured men and natives who can compete for 
skilled work are comparatively few, and their standard of 
living is at least comparatively civilized. But the native by 
whom in the vast majority of cases the unskilled work is 
done is, in regard to his wants and habits, pra¢tically a 
savage. This power of the native to undertake unskilled 
labour at a wage which makes it impossible for the European 
to compete might, in the ordinary course—though slowly— 
disappear with the gradual rise of the native in the scale of 
civilization, were it not reinforced, so to speak, by the 
importation from Portuguese territory of natives whose 
standard of civilization is below that of the natives inside 
the Union, and is not affefted by any spread of civilization 
inside the Union. 

All these questions arise as the gradual advance of the 
native in economic efficiency, whether as occupier of the 
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land or as a worker in the industrial centres, is felt by the 
growing European population. This advance is not due 
mainly or primarily to the teaching of the schools. The 
labour which the European has been only too ready to 
exact from the native on his own terms is the instrument 
by which the native is being fitted to compete in spheres 
which the European had intended to reserve for himself. 
The schools, however, are taking a part, though a small 
one as yet. The Cape province, where most has been done 
in other dire€tions for the advancement of the native, 
is also much ahead of the other provinces in respect of pro- 
vision for native education. This is made in various ways. In 
the native reserves and elsewhere where missionaries have 
established themselves education is provided in mission 
schools, which receive under certain conditions government 
grants. Elsewhere the school boards in European distri€ts 
make provision for the education of natives and persons 
of mixed race. In the other provinces native education is 
practically altogether left to the efforts of mission schools, 
which are aided by government grants. The following figures 
are significant : 


Average number of children 
Population. enrolled in State or State- 
Census I91t aided Schools. 
Cape: 
European 582,377 92,929 (1911-12) 
Non-European 1,982,588 123,874 
Natal: 
European 98,114 17,459 (1912) 
Non-European 1,095,929 23,778 
Transvaal: 
European 420,562  58,118(1912) 
Non-European 1,265,650 16,468 
Orange Free State: 
European 175,189 20,028 (1911-12) 
Non-European 352,985 9,600 


It should, of course, be borne in mind that the category of 
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non-European includes not only natives but persons of mixed 
native and European race and also Asiatics. 

The significant difference in the status of natives as be- 
tween the Cape province and the other provinces, and a 
difference which probably explains many of the other dif- 
ferences which exist, is that the native in this province is, 
and has been ever since political institutions have existed, 
placed on exaétly the same footing as the European in regard 
to the exercise of the franchise. Certain qualifications are 
required of a voter in the Cape province in respeét of pro- 
perty or earnings and education, but there is no dis- 
crimination in respect of race or colour. The figures show 
that in the last voters’ roll of the Cape non-European 
voters numbered, approximately, 23,000 out of a total of 
148,500. In the other provinces non-Europeans are, in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State by law, and in Natal in 
pra€tice, excluded from political rights. 


V 


O far an attempt has been made to show in the most 
general outline the conditions under which the native 
people in the Union are living, and the questions which are 
being raised by their relations with the European. Atten- 
tion has been almost entirely direCted to the political and 
economic side of these relations, and not to what may be 
called social relations in the narrower sense of theword. These 
open up a field of inquiry which could not be adequately 
treated here, though the questions which are calling for a 
solution are no less acute and far-reaching than the others. 
Nor has it been possible to consider the native peoples who 
live outside the Union, in the British Prote€torates by 
which it is bounded on the east (Basutoland and Swaziland), 
and the north and west (Rhodesia* and Bechuanaland). 
* By Rhodesia here is meant Southern Rhodesia—i.e., Rhodesia south of 
the Zambesi, 
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These territories contain a native population of upwards of 
1,300,000 with a European population of some 28,000, 
and it is impossible to leave them out of account in any 
comprehensive view of the relations of European and 
native in South Africa. The conditions existing there are 
generally the same as those of the native reserves inside the 
Union, but Basutoland deserves special attention from 
anyone who wishes to carry his inquiries further. There, 
alone among the native peoples in or adjoining the Union, 
is there something like a national consciousness which asso- 
ciates the people with the land in which they live. Zululand 
is now only a name and Swaziland is little more, but Basuto- 
land is the home of the Basuto nation. It possesses also a 
remarkable political institution in the form of its council, 
which meets at least once in every year under the presidency 
of the Resident Commissioner to express its opinion on the 
domestic affairs of the people. All this requires attention 
from anyone who would understand what is called the 
Native question in South Africa, because it is a question in 
which tribal and territorial divisions will not count in the 
long run. It is in the long run a question of the relations 
between the native peoples on the one hand living at present 
in a chaotic aggregation of tribes and individuals in and 
around the Union, and the European community on the 
other, which controls the resources and government of the 
country, superior in its intelligence, in its civilization, in its 
organization, but vastly inferior in its numbers. 

In this sense the question is one which will not be 
answered or solved by any formula or policy. At the same 
time the gradual advance of the native in civilization and 
economic efficiency—whether as the result of conscious 
training by the European, or of the unconscious influence 
of the higher civilization on the lower—is constantly giving 
rise to questions which demand a settlement. For the proper 
settlement of such questions some sort of constructive policy 
is required, because if they are to be settled well, it must be 
by the conscious application by the European government 
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of certain ideas and principles as to what the ultimate 
relations of European and native are to be. This is not the 
place to attempt to forecast such a policy. The views of 
public men differ widely on this question, and the preju- 
dices and traditions of the past rouse a fervour of sentiment 
and even of passion, which is absent from differences on 
ordinary public questions and which blinds the judgment. 
Moreover the most important elements in the solution 
are as yet uncertain. Will the European population rouse 
itself with energy to the occupation and use of the lands and 
other natural resources of the country, and look to its kindred 
peoples oversea to provide by immigration the addition to its 
numbers which a vigorous policy of expansion would require 
and support? Or will the European here persist in the old 
traditions, according to which neither industries nor agricul- 
ture can prosper without a permanent supply of uncivilized 
labourers, accepting a position of subordination which the 
civilized man would not accept, and working for a wage 
at which the civilized man could not live? On the answer 
to these questions the destiny of South Africa will largely 
depend. One great step forward has recently been taken— 
the union of the four European governments into one. Even 
already the effeéts of that are visible in the changed outlook 
with which men, who had grown up imbued with the par- 
ticular ideas of their own state, are coming to look upon 
problems which they are now for the first time compelled 
to face as a whole. A new sense of unity has come, and with 
it an enlarged conception of the scope and destiny of the 
European peoples in South Africa, and a deeper and more 
generous understanding of the needs of the uncivilized 
man, and of the influence, social and economic, which he 
exerts on the civilized community. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Pustic Opinion AND THE Navy 


HERE can be no question that the problems of 

Imperial defence are taking hold, in new forms and 
with growing insistence, of the mind of the public in the 
British Isles. Only a few years ago Lord Bowen’s “ man on 
the omnibus ” was accustomed to believe that he main- 
tained an invincible Fleet, which would assert the naval 
supremacy of the Empire in all the seas; and he did in fa& 
maintain such a fleet. It was done without much question 
or serious strain. After a long spell of Ministerial and popular 
neglect, which lasted for more than half a century after the 
Napoleonic wars, there came in the ’sixties and ’seventies a 
gradual revival of interest in naval defence, from which 
the country has never looked back. The Fleet, of course, 
had its ups and downs, and suffered from passing enthu- 
siasms for such useless land defences as Martello towers. 
There were periods of somnolence and periods of scare—as, 
for instance, in the early eighties, which ended in Lord 
George Hamilton’s Naval Ac& of 1889. But the argument 
chiefly occupied the politicians, and the average man paid 
the taxes demanded of him with a certain cheerful confidence 
that the task before him was not beyond his strength and 
needed to be done. When a scare occurred, he would rouse 
himself, express his indignation at Ministerial negligence, 
insist on fresh expenditure (which was often wasted on 
ruefully misguided strategic ideas), and relapse again into 
his normal state of satisfied indifference. George Meredith 
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has des¢ribed the coming and going of such a scare in a 
famous passage in “‘ Beauchamp’s Career.” The ogre on that 
occasion was Napoleon III: 


It was known that a valorous General of the Algerian wars proposed 
to make a clean march to the Capital of the British Empire at the 
head of ten thousand men; which seems a small quantity to think 
much about; but they wore wide red breeches blown out by Fame, 
big as her cheeks, and a ten thousand of that sort would never think 
of retreating. Their spectral advance on quaking London through 
Kentish hop-gardens, Sussex corn-fields, or by the pleasant hills of 
Surrey, after a gymnastic leap over the riband of salt water, haunted 
many pillows. And now those horrid shouts of the legions of Cesar, 
crying to the inheritor of an invading name to lead them against us, 
as the origin of his title had led the army of Gaul of old gloriously, 
scared sweet sleep. We saw them in imagination lining the opposite 
shore; eagle and standard-bearers, and gallifers, brandishing their 
fowls and their banners in a manner to frighten the decorum of the 
universe. Where were our men?... 

Panic we will,-for the sake of convenience, assume to be of the 
feminine gender and a spinster, though properly she should be classed 
with the large mixed race of mental and moral neuters which are the 
bulk of comfortable nations. She turned in her bed at first like the 
sluggard of the venerable hymnist; but once fairly awakened, she 
dire€ted a stare toward the terrific foreign contortionists, and became 
in an instant all stormy nightcap and fingers starving for the bell- 
rope. Forthwith she burst into a series of shrieks, howls, and high 
piercing notes that caused even the parliamentary Opposition, in 
the heat of an assault on a parsimonious Government, to abandon 
its temporary advantage and be still awhile. Yet she likewise per- 
formed her part with a certain deliberation and method, as if aware 
that it was a part she had to play in the composition of a singular 
people. She did a little mischief by dropping on the stock-markets ; 
in other respects she was harmless, and, inasmuch as she established a 
subject for conversation, useful. 

Then, lest she should have been taken too seriously, the Press, which 
had kindled, proceeded to extinguish her with the formidable engines 
called leading articles, which fling fire or water, as the occasion may 
require. It turned out that we had ships ready for launching, and 
certain regiments coming home from India; hedges we had, and a 
spirited body of yeomanry; and we had pluck and patriotism, the 
father and mother of volunteers innumerable. Things were not so bad. 

Panic, however, sent up a plaintive whine. What country had any- 
thing like our treasures to defend ?—countless riches, beautiful women, 
an inviolate soil! True and it must be done. 
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Ministers were authoritatively summoned to set to work imme- 
diately. They replied that they had been at work all the time, and 
were at work now. They could assure the country that, though they 
flourished no trumpets, they positively guaranteed the safety of our 
virgins and coffers. 

Then the people, rather ashamed, abused the Press for unreason- 
ably disturbing them. The Press attacked old Panic and stripped her 
naked. Panic, with a desolate scream, arraigned the parliamentary 
Opposition for having inflated her to serve base party purposes. The 
Opposition challenged the allegations of Government, pointed to 
the trimness of army and navy during its term of office, and pro- 
claimed itself watch-dog of the country, which is at all events an 
office of a kind. Hereupon the ambassador of yonder ireful soldiery 
let fall a word, saying, by the faith of his Master, there was no neces- 
sity for watch-dogs to bark; an ardent and a reverent army had but 
fancied its beloved chosen Chief insulted; the Chief and chosen held 
them in; he, despite obloquy, discerned our merits and esteemed us. 

So then, Panic, or what remained of her, was put to bed again. 


For many decades the epidemic nested in France. For the 
last it has nested in Germany. It has spread its wings and 
darkened the sky again and again, so that certain critics 
ascribe its recurrence to a chronic weakness of the national 
mind. The past need not concern us here. However serious 
the old scares may have been, at least they came and went, 
leaving a clear sky behind them when they had gone. But 
now the sky refuses to clear. The “ scare ” of 1909, launched 
on that March afternoon when Sir Edward Grey told the 
House of Commons that, in view of German competition, 
the whole British Fleet would have to be rebuilt in Dread- 
nought form, has left a permanent mark upon the public 
mind. We have made great efforts, as in the past, but we 
are realizing that even so our efforts, in Great Britain alone, 
may before long fall short of what Imperial security requires. 
And this increasing anxiety is not due solely to a narrow 
apprehension of German aims. It is due to the rate of naval 
expansion everywhere. Though Germany still bulks large 
to the “ man on the omnibus,” Germany, even to him, is 
not the only cloud in the sky. He is conscious that the 
problem of security is being complicated by the emergence, 
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in other parts of the world, of new and possibly formidable 
responsibilities. It is beginning to be thought that a Fleet 
will not suffice alone, that new military provision must also 
be made, and that in any case the naval needs of the whole 
Empire will very soon exceed the resources which Great 
Britain alone can bring to bear. 

The concentration of British Fleets in home waters is 
now a commonplace of which most people understand the 
reason. What is further becoming plain, even to laymen, is 
that we already are passing into a new phase, which may 
make concentration to the present extent impossible to 
maintain. The naval challenge is growing everywhere, at a 
rate which the table on the opposite page will show. It gives 
the amounts voted or estimated for new construétion by the 
eight chief naval powers in 1904, 1908 and 1911-12-13. 

Two main features are worth attention in this table, 
which is compiled from the authoritative statistics of 
Brassey’s Naval Annual. 

In the first place, it will be seen that in the period 1904-8, 
which saw the accession to power of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, the British figures for new constru€tion fell by more 
than a third. In the same period, the construétion of France 
and Russia, the two Powers in the British group, also 
decreased: France by very little; Russia, like England, by 
more than a third. Germany’s new construction almost 
doubled. It may be concluded that the “scare” of the 
following year (March, 1909) was reasonable enough, and 
that German expansion was not provoked by a British lead. 

In the second place, the tables show the steady advance 
of new naval Powers in the last three years. During that 
period the new construction of Italy has nearly doubled, 
that of Russia has nearly trebled, that of Austria-Hungary 
has more than trebled. The significance of the new situation 
thus created is even better shown by the totals of expendi- 
ture on new construction in the triads 1908-10 and I91I-13. 
In the first and second triads alike Italy spent a total in new 
construction of over seven millions, Austria-Hungary rose 


from four millions in the first to ten in the second, Russia 
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A Taste sHowinc Amounts VoTep or EsTiMATED FOR 
New ConstrucTIon spy THE Ercut Curer Nava Powers. 





GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


GERMANY. 


UnrrTep 
STATEs. 








£ 
13,508,176 
8,660,202 
17,566,877 
17;271,527 
13,276,400 





£ 
4,275,489 
757953499 
11,710,859 
11,491,157 
11,176,407 





£ 
6,611,909 
6,227,874 
5,343,789 
49955145 
8,459,194" 





£ 
4,370,102 
45193,544 
5,876,659 
6,997,552 
7,595,010 











Russta. 


AustrRiA- 
Huncary. 





1908 
I9II 
1912 


1913 


—_——— 





£ 
4,480,188 
2,703,721 
3,216,396 
7:949,094 
10,953,616 





£ 
1,121,753 
1,866,358 
2,677,302 
2,400,000T 


2,800,000T 





£ 
1,329,590 
716,662 
3,125,000 
3,620,881 


3,280,473 





£ 
2,967,918 
2,977493 
3,289,797! 








* This amount was subsequently reduced by Congress. 

t Additional sums are available under Law of 1911. 

t Since 1911 naval policy has been a fertile cause of political disagreement, 
and it is not certain whether the programme laid down for five years in 


November, 1911, will be expanded or not, 
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rose from six to twenty-two. The German annual figure of 
well over eleven millions has not varied much during the 
last five years, but Germany has nevertheless complicated 
the problem by the New Navy Law of May, 1912, which 
makes her fleets in perpetual commission nearly half as 
strong again. In these narrow seas only a very few hours’ 
steaming divides fleet from fleet, and security demands that 
we shall be ready, at our least favourable moment, to meet, 
at its chosen moment, the Fleet of the next greatest Power. 
When it is remembered that the naval strain thus imposed 
is being enhanced by other smaller Powers in many different 
parts of the world, it will not be wondered at that the 
mastery of the seas necessary to the British Empire is 
becoming more difficult of maintenance every year. The 
development of Russia has, with other causes, produced a 
welcome change in the orientation of German policy; but 
the German High-Sea Fleet is not the less a fa&t, and its 
significance for the British peoples is disagreeably heightened 
by the development of new centres of naval power which 
tell immediately upon the Mediterranean, and cannot fail 
before long to influence the problems of statesmanship a 
great deal further east. The problems of the Pacific, for 
instance, are dire€tly affe€ted by the changes of the balance 
in Europe, since these changes react upon the relations of 
the European Powers with Japan, and also affect the margin 
of strength which Great Britain can spare for distant seas; 
and it isnot to be forgotten that the steady process of 
European expansion may at any time affect our interests 
very seriously in the Near and Middle East. 

It is not remarkable, then, that the English public is 
becoming conscious of growing pressure from many sides, 
even though it is unable to estimate with any clearness the 
effet of what is taking place. Discussion of the naval situa- 
tion is beginning to divide those who study it into cate- 
gories which can be roughly described; but before an 
attempt is made to describe them, a word should be said 
upon the standpoint of the average man, who ultimately 
decides between policies and schools. 
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In Parliament and the Press the period of Navy Estimates 
is invariably attended by some acrimonious warfare between 
the advocates of strong defences and the anti-militarists. 
There is, in the political and journalistic headquarters staff 
of Liberalism, an influential and consistent body of Radical 
opinion which condemns all expenditure on armaments and 
makes it much more difficult for a Liberal than for a 
Unionist Cabinet to propose increases in the Estimates. But 
this se€tion exercises its power for special reasons. It is 
vigorous and sincere, and though its views upon the Navy 
are not widely shared, it provides a great deal of the nerve 
and fighting strength of Liberalism in other questions. It is, 
therefore, well represented in every Liberal Cabinet, as, 
indeed, it deserves to be, and is humoured on the naval 
question lest a sense of alienation and depression should 
weaken its attachment to the whole Government cause. 
Eight years ago, when the Liberal Party returned to power, 
this se€tion had a strong sympathizer in the new Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and a powerful 
majority in the Cabinet. The result was a great redu¢tion in 
the British shipbuilding programmes, the extent of which 
may be judged from the figure for 1908 in the table given 
above. But the stern awakening of the following year had 
permanent effects. Although the Cabinet, even in the 
emergency which its own spokesman had described, was 
unable to agree upon a programme of more than four 
battleships, the Unionists determined to have eight. 
Parliament proving intractable, they pressed their demand 
in the constituencies. Ultimately, the Cabinet yielded, and 
eight ships were laid down. As the mists of that controversy 
have gradually cleared, it has become obvious that the 
Unionist party showed a true perception of the faéts. 
Every sane person now realizes how parlous our naval 
position would by this time have become had not 
eight ships been then laid down. Every one knows 
that if the influence of Great Britain has been a potent 
and probably decisive fa€tor on the side of European peace 
during the last two years, that influence has been 
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based on the naval superiority secured by the common 
efforts of the United Kingdom and the Dominions since 
1909. The result has been a great weakening of the influence 
of the Radical wing on naval policy. It is still considered, 
humoured, expostulated with, consoled; but its views do 
not prevail. The great majority of the Cabinet, including 
Mr Churchill and Mr Lloyd George—who in 1906-8 were 
Little Navy men—harbours no illusions on the needs of 
defence, and Mr Asquith has not the leaning towards the 
Radical wing which distinguished his predecessor at the 
Liberal helm. 

This change of mind in the Cabinet has, of course, 
rea€ted on Parliament and the Press; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the diminished programmes of 
1906-8 in any way represented a wave of feeling in the 
constituencies. Our “‘ man on the omnibus ” has never failed 
as yet to respond to an agitation on behalf of the Fleet. 
He did so instantly in 1909, and he will always do so again. 
Given a serious division between the parties on the naval 
question, there can be no doubt as to which will win. The 
naval controversies which resound through Parliament and 
the Press, and are interpreted by newspapers in all parts of 
the Empire according to each newspaper’s point of view, 
cannot be justly estimated unless this constant feature of 
British public opinion is steadily kept in view. Whenever 
the controversy is taken to the country, the country decides 
for the larger Fleet. 

Another fa€tor in public opinion—telling, in this case, 
not only in Parliament and the Press, but also in the 
constituencies—deserves mention. Amongst the more in- 
telligent class of working men there is a growing suspicion 
of the influence exercised on shipbuilding programmes by 
the armament firms. In essence, this suspicion is a part of 
the sweeping distrust felt by Labour against Capital. It is 
being strengthened by the revelations made in Germany 
regarding the methods used by certain agents of the firm 
of Krupp. It does not tend, however, so far as can be 
udged, to any rea€tion in favour of the Little Navy school, 
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but only to a desire for safeguards against the influence of 
the firms. In this way it strengthens the demand for new 
Government yards, the feeling being that programmes will 
not be swelled by undue influence if all ships are built by 
Government. In Great Britain, however, the suspicion has 
very little ground; the firms are too much in the light, and 
Parliament too strong. And a Government monopoly of 
shipbuilding is not likely to be widely approved, since it 
would infallibly put up the cost of ships and swell the 
Estimates anew. The existence of Government yards at 
present enables the Admiralty to check the tenders of the 
great contraCtors for every class of ship; and that is all that 
is required. 

Finally, there is to be noted in public opinion at large a 
growing hope—which spreads apace as the necessities of the 
position are more keenly felt—that the Dominions will 
play a greater part than heretofore in the maintenance of 
naval power. The action of New Zealand and Australia in 
the crisis of 1909, the Defence Conference which followed, 
and the development since that date of the Australian 
Fleet, have undoubtedly made a profound impression, which 
was deepened and extended by Mr Borden’s visit last year 
and his subsequent proposals in the Canadian Parliament. 
This hope, long cherished in the minds of enthusiasts, is 
now unquestionably taking a firm hold of the public mind. 
But it should not be misinterpreted. So far as public opinion 
in Great Britain understands the nature of the Imperial 
problem, ‘it is ready to share the power no less than the 
burden. A suggestion to that effect at any public meeting 
is certain, as Mr Borden found, to be enthusiastically 
cheered. It is, therefore, not just to British opinion to 
suggest, as a certain school of speakers and writers in the 
Dominions often does, that all hopes in this country of 
auxiliary naval expenditure from the Dominions are 
actuated by a desire to buttress British policy in Europe 
with the resources of distant tributory States. The earlier 
phases of naval discussion, carried on very largely by naval 
and military experts to whom the political conditions of the 
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Empire were not plain, are, no doubt, in part responsible 
for that view. But British opinion will always be misunder- 
stood so long as arguments about the manner in which help 
may be rendered are confused with the purpose for which 
help is desired. It is only fair to the average English and 
Scotch taxpayer to say that his idea of the Navy has always 
been an Imperial idea, at least so far as concerns the purpose 
for which the Navy exists. He has looked upon the Fleet 
as the warden of the whole Imperial system, and not merely 
of the British Isles. He is apt to be much troubled by the 
absence of a British ship in emergency at any distant point— 
in the earthquake at Kingston, for instance, some four or 
five years ago. He wishes the Fleet to represent the Empire 
as truly as the Crown, and to “show the flag” in such 
strength as Imperial interests in every sea may require. 
Thus, when he looks for aid to the Dominions, he has the 
security of the whole Empire in mind, and not merely the 
security or the prestige of the island in which he lives. 


II. Orriciat STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES 


T is just a quarter of a century since the country went 

through the salutary revision of its strategic principles 
which culminated in the Naval Defence A& of 1889. It 
was then definitely realized that money taken from the 
Fleet and spent on coast or land defence was money thrown 
into the sea, and a return was made to the twofold principle 
that security depended on sea-power, and sea-power on 
capacity to seek out and destroy all hostile fleets. To the 
group of writers and thinkers who brought about that 
reaction the country owes an untold debt. 

In the period which followed, the principle known as the 
Two-Power Standard was applied fairly consistently to our 
yearly programmes of ships. This standard was intended to 


secure a superiority of 10 per cent in ships of the line over 
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the two next strongest Fleets. Its efficiency was demon- 
strated in the long period of strained relations with France, 
which culminated in the Fashoda episode in 1897-8. This 
was the period of “ splendid isolation,” which continued 
through the crisis of the South African War, when a 
European combination against the Empire was prevented 
only by the manifest power of the British Fleet. 

But from that moment onwards the conditions began to 
change. German naval development, followed by the 
rapprochement between Great Britain and France, gradually 
brought a new standard into play. Instead of a probable 
combination of two allied navies, we were obliged to 
consider the menace at our very doors of a single homo- 
geneous Fleet which was gradually excelling in striking 
power any two of the European navies in existence after the 
Russo-Japanese War. From a superiority of 10 per cent 
over the next two strongest Fleets our standard in conse- 
quence changed to a superiority of 60 per cent over the 
one next strongest Fleet, and stands at that measure to- 
day. There are other and higher standards for auxiliary 
craft, but they have never been publicly explained, and 
comparisons can be made reasonably clear only if confined 
to ships of the line. 

Such ships, whether battle-cruisers or battleships, are all 
now of the “ Dreadnought ” type. The main feature of this 
type is the “all-big-gun ” principle, which represents a 
great development of battle power. For nearly a quarter of 
a century before the Dreadnought, battleships had been 
built to one standard type, which carried two of the heaviest 
guns fore and aft, and broadsides of much lighter weight. 
Then came the King Edwards, which still carried two 
12-inch guns fore and aft, but had a broadside strengthened 
at the four quarters by 9°2’s. These were followed by the 
Lord Nelsons, which kept the same arrangement of 12-inch 
guns, but were still further strengthened by having their 
whole broadsides of 9°2’s. The Dreadnought passed straight 
from these compromises to a complete armament of 12-inch 
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guns, disposed in five turrets of two and giving a broadside 
of eight guns. Besides these she had only 12-pounders for 
resisting torpedo attack. The super-Dreadnoughts have 
improved upon the principle by having their five turrets all 
on the centre line of the ship, so that the whole battery of 
ten heavy guns, now 13°5’s, can fire on either broadside. 
The anti-torpedo armament has also been gradually 
strengthened, so that it is almost becoming a secondary 
armament, capable of use in a fleet-a€tion. The Dreadnoughts 
and super-Dreadnoughts have the further advantage of 
stronger armour and higher speed. The first battleship of 
the family, which gave her name to the type, was com- 
missioned in 1906. The first battle-cruisers, the three 
Invincibles, were commissioned in 1908 and 1909. These 
ships have rather less gun-power and armour, but higher 
speed, and are designed for special ta¢tical purposes. Their 
combination of strength and speed is meant to enable them 
to overtake and hold a retreating fleet, so as to give their 
own fleet time to come up and compel a decisive a¢tion. 
They can also, in the course of an engagement, be pushed 
forward and thrown across the enemy’s line. Their main 
utility is, therefore, in combination with other squadrons 
of the line. There is also a new development in British 
design which assimilates the battle-cruiser and the battle- 
ship in a single intermediate type; but types are constantly 
being modified, and the use of oil-fuel is bringing forward 
new possibilities of great importance and interest. Such 
questions, however, lie outside a discussion of present 
standards of strength. It must suffice to say that the relative 
naval striking force of the different countries is at present 
reckoned in ships of the line of the Dreadnought type, since 
such ships are coming to represent practically the whole 
immediately effe€tive battle-power of existing fleets, and 
that to these same vessels is now restricted the name of 
“ capital ships.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons on March 18, 1912, 
Mr Churchill, after retracing the history of the Two-Power 
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Standard, made the following observations on the existing 
one: 


The a€tual standard in new construétion—I am not speaking of 
men or establishment—which the Admiralty has in faét followed 
during recent years has been to develop a sixty per cent superiority 
in vessels of the Dreadnought type over the German Navy on the 
basis of the existing Fleet Law.... 

If Germany were to adhere to her existing law we believe that 
standard would, in the absence of any unexpeéted development in 
other countries, continue to be a financial guide for the next four 
or five years, so far, that is to say, as this capital class of vessel is con- 
cerned. Further than that it is idle to speculate. This, however, I 
must say. I must not be taken as agreeing that the ratio of sixteen to 
ten could be regarded as sufficient preponderance for British naval 
strength as a whole above that of the next strongest naval Power. 
Even if we possessed an Army two-thirds as strong as that of the 
strongest military Power, we could not agree to that. We are able 
for the present to adhere to so moderate a standard because of our 
great superiority in vessels of the pre-“‘ Dreadnought ” era, among 
which the eight King Edwards and at least eight of the armoured 
cruisers are quite unmatched among contemporary ships. As these 
vessels gradually decline in relative fighting value, our ratio of new 
construction will have to rise above the sixty per cent standard. 
Every addition which Germany makes, or may make, to the new 
ships she lays down each year must accelerate the decline in the 


relative fighting value of our pre-“ Dreadnoughts,” and, therefore, 
requires special measures on our part.* 


Mr Churchill accordingly stated that any increase on the 
German programme then laid down would have to be met 
by additional construétion on the British side of two ships 
to each German one; but that on the other hand a reduétion 
of the German programme would lead to reduétion on the 
British side at the same rate—two British ships to be struck 
off for every German one. In May of the same year, 1912, 
Germany produced her new Navy Law, which added one 
ship in the present year, another in 1915, and a possible 
third at some date unfixed. In July, Mr Churchill conse- 
quently announced an addition of two ships to the British 
programme of the present year, making a total of five, and 


* Hansard, March, 1912, pp. 1546-7. 
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proportionate additions to meet the. further expansion 
proposed by Germany for future years. It is to be noted, 
therefore, that the Admiralty has already adopted a 
standard of “ two keels to one ” against the additional ships 
projected by the German Fleet Law of 1912; that this rate 
of expansion is at present barely sufficient to establish a 
superiority of 60 per cent in ships of the Dreadnought type 
over the total German programme; and that the necessity 
of adopting a higher rate as the pre-Dreadnoughts fall out 
of the account, was publicly foretold by the First Lord as 
much as eighteen months ago. 

The adequacy of this standard would probably not be 
disputed at all, if Germany—the Power by whose pro- 
gramme it is reckoned—were the only naval Power with 
which the Empire is concerned. The withdrawal of all 
British battleships from the Mediterranean in the early part 
of last year caused, however, a pang of public anxiety 
regarding its sufficiency for British naval requirements 
beyond, as well as in, home waters. Mr Churchill partially 
allayed these fears by announcing in July (1912) that the 
four Invincible battle-cruisers would shortly be based on 
Malta,* and by sending the Third Battle Squadron to show 
the flag in the Mediterranean during the months of crisis 
produced by the Balkan War. The detachment of the 
Third Battle Squadron for Mediterranean service is, 
however, a temporary expedient, which may not be ad- 
visable in different circumstances. The squadron has since 
returned to home waters, and Mr Churchill himself has 
saidt that the battle-cruiser and armoured-cruiser squadrons 
now based upon Malta will not be adequate after the 
beginning of the year 1916. A later speech of his} has thrown 
further light on the position by explaining that a superiority 
of 50 per cent is regarded by the Admiralty as sufficient 
for the North Sea, the remaining 10 per cent of our 

* Hansard, July, 1912, p. 857. 


+ Hansard, July, 1912, p. 558 
t Hansard, March, 1913, p. 86. 
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60 per cent superiority being therefore available for 
service in the Mediterranean or elsewhere. The bearing of 
these percentages is best illustrated by a tabular statement 
of the respe¢tive Dreadnought strengths of Great Britain 
and Germany in 1916 and 1917. 

British Dreadnoughts take on the average two years to 
complete. The German rate of building, which was once 
much slower, is becoming approximately the same. Other 
naval Powers take longer, but the British and German 
rates make it necessary to calculate between two and three 
years ahead. Thus the winter of 1915-16 is now the earliest 
period for which it is humanly possible to provide by new 
construction ; and it is also the period in which Mr Churchill 
foresees a necessity for increasing British strength outside 
the North Sea. Calculations of this kind are liable to 
constant confusion, because new ships come into commission 
in different months of the year, with the result that esti- 
mates vary somewhat according to the period of the year 
taken. The following figures, however, which are calculated 
for March, 1916 and 1917, will illustrate quite closely 
enough the general position. They show, first, the number 


of British and German Dreadnoughts which will then be in 
commission; and secondly, the numbers required for a 
British superiority of 50, 60 and 100 per cent respectively. 


BririsH AND GERMAN DREADNOUGHTS. 


MARCH, 1916. 
BririsH. GERMAN. 
Already incommission . . 34 Already in commission 
Ordinary 1913 programme . Ordinary 1913 programme 
Extra 1gi3 programme . . 2 Extra 1913 programme 


39 


Required for 50 per cent superiority . 
Required for 60 per cent superiority . 
Required for 100 per cent superiority 


§0 per cent superiority exactly secured. 
Deficiency on 60 per cent 
Deficiency on 100 per cent 
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MARCH, 1917. 
BririsH. GERMAN, 
Already incommission . . 39 Already in commission 
Projected 1914 programme 4 Projected 1914 programme 


43 


Required for 50 per cent superiority 
Required for 60 per cent superiority. 
Required for 100 per cent superiority 


Margin over 50 per cent 
Deficiency on 60 per cent 
Deficiency on 100 per cent 


It should be repeated that, for the reasons already given, 
comparative tables of this kind are not to be judged too 
narrowly. The mere fat that efforts to fix the 60 per cent 
standard at a given moment carry the calculation into 
decimal fra€tions of a ship* shows that the standard is only 
a rough guide, which must be applied with reasonable lati- 
tude. The comparison should, moreover, be qualified by 
two considerations which are not shown in the tables. The 
first of these is the provision of three additional Dread- 
noughts by Australia, New Zealand and the Malay States, 
two of which, the New Zealand and the Malaya, have been 
placed at the absolute disposal of the Admiralty. The Austra- 
lia and New Zealand are already in commission; the Malaya 
will be completed by the last quarter of 1915. The whole 
subje€&t of Dominion ships will be dealt with in a later 
seCtion of this article, when the European aspect of naval 
competition has been explained; but their existence, at 
least so far as the New Zealand and Malaya are con- 
cerned, should not be overlooked here. The other considera- 
tion not noted in the tables is the existence of the Lord 
Nelson and Agamemnon, two very powerful battleships 
which the Admiralty includes in its calculations of the sixty 
per cent margin. They were, in point of fa&, completed 
later than the original Dreadnought, but they are earlier in 


* Such fractions in the above table have been treated as one whole ship. 
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design, and since they are pre-Dreadnoughts in type, they 
are properly excluded from a comparison of Dreadnought 
strengths. It may be added that the tables do not 
include the three ships which Mr Borden proposed to 
vote this year for the whole-world service of the Empire. 
Had the Senate santioned these ships, they would have 
been at the Admiralty’s disposal by the end of 1915. Mr 
Churchill has provisionally filled the gap by accelerating 
three ships of the British programme; but the efficacy of 
this expedient will expire in the first quarter of 1916, with 
the consequence that three more ships must be laid down 
by the British Government, in addition to and before the 
ordinary programme of 1914. They will be additional to the 
60 per cent standard. 

When every allowance, however, has been made, the 
tables demonstrate beyond cavil that the growing anxiety 
of the public mind in Great Britain is abundantly justified. 
The results of the recent naval manceuvres have not yet 
been made public; but several events in the course of them, 
such as the raid of the attacking fleet on Grimsby, have 
given food for thought. It is believed that the enemy suc- 
ceeded in landing many thousands of men in the course of 
two or three days on the East coast. Whether this be true 
or not will perhaps be revealed by the Prime Minister when 
he states the conclusions of the Sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence which, aided by Mr Balfour, 
is investigating afresh the possibilities of invasion. The 
experience gained will, no doubt, be applied to settling the 
adequacy or inadequacy of our existing Territorial Force; 
but it is also likely to affe€t opinion on the naval standard 
required in the North Sea. 
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Ill. “Two Kerrets to One” anv THE MEDITERRANEAN 
QUESTION 


HE question which obtrudes itself with growing insis- 

tency is whether, in the conditions of the next few 
years, we shall be able to spare an adequate force for 
Imperial purposes outside home waters without building on 
a much larger scale. The argument for larger programmes 
takes many forms. There is one school which contends 
summarily that security can be obtained only by developing 
at once a superiority to the next strongest Fleet of “ two 
keels to one,” or 100 per cent. If the tables are consulted, 
it will be seen that this standard would necessitate the 
beginning of thirteen new ships this year in addition to 
Mr Churchill’s five. This would give the required 
proportion of 52 British ships to the German 26 
in March, 1916; and Mr Churchill’s already projeéted 
programme of four British to two German ships in 1914 
would then maintain it in 1917. The “ two keels to one” 
standard has the advantage of being simple and easily 
understood, which the 60 per cent standard has not; but 
there are strong objeCtions to it. It is not clear, for instance, 
why, if a 50 per cent superiority be regarded as adequate in 
home waters, the remaining margin of $0 per cent (or 25 
per cent of the whole Dreadnought strength) should be 
taken arbitrarily as the measure of British requirements 
elsewhere. It may be an adequate measure, or it may not; 
but stated in that way, it is obviously unscientific. An even 
stronger objeCtion is its impossibility. Eighteen new ships 
cannot be laid down this year and manned with the necessary 
skilled ratings in 1916. Conscious of this difficulty, some 
advocates of the “two keels to one” standard fall back 
upon the Dominion ships. Including the Australia, the 
New Zealand and the Malaya, the standard would require 
only fifteen ships this year, and it would become still more 
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practicable by 1917, if the Canadian Parliament were to 
decide on the construction of three ships next year. More 
reasonably stated still, the argument for “ two keels to one ” 
admits the impossibility of completing and manning even 
fifteen ships by 1916, but contends that the necessary 
increase should be spread over the programmes of the 
next two or three years. With these two qualifications the 
standard is by no means so impracticable, but it remains 
unscientific for the reasons already given, and it has the 
further disadvantage of drawing no clear line between the 
insular liabilities of the United Kingdom and the wider 
liabilities of the Empire as a whole. If it were adopted, a 
ship built by a Dominion would automatically take a ship 
off the British Estimates. That process it is much desired to 
avoid. 

Better in principle is the argument which, taking 50 per 
cent as a reasonable measure of superiority against the 
German fleet, proceeds to lay down our further require- 
ments by reference to the programmes of other Powers. 
In its extremest form, this argument demands a local 
superiority over the combined fleets of Italy and Austria- 
Hungary in the Mediterranean, as well as a 50 per cent 
superiority over Germany in the North Sea. There is some 
doubt about the intentions of the Italian and Austro- 
Hungarian Admiralties; but measured only by what is 
definitely ascertained, they will be able to dispose of nine, 
and possibly ten, Dreadnoughts by the end of 1915.* 
This prospe€tive strength is likely to be increased by new 
programmes, but Mr Churchill has recently statedt that 
the Admiralty has as yet no knowledge of further ships being 
definitely commenced, and neither Power can build 
Dreadnoughts in less than three years. Even on pre- 
sent knowledge, however, a local superiority to 
their combined fleets, added to a superiority of 
50 per cent over Germany, would necessitate a programme 

® Mr Churchill, Hansard, July, 1912, p. 855. 
t Hansard, July, 1913, pp. 1478-9 and 1482-3. 
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equal to that demanded by the out-and-out advocates of 
“two keels to one” over the next strongest Power. This 
Mediterranean standard is, therefore, open to all but one 
of the objeCtions already stated against the “ two keels to 
one,” and it has some further disadvantages of its own. 
Thus British statesmanship must be credited with a liability 
to dementia only equalled by the Bulgarians and the Turks, 
if we are to conceive Great Britain at war with the com- 
bined Powers of the Triple Alliance, or any three European 
Powers, without having on her side at least one of the 
remaining Powers. It is fair to argue that Great Britain 
cannot allow her Mediterranean interests to depend solely 
on the navy of France, which is now concentrated in 
Mediterranean waters; but the French fleet, which will 
probably be equal for some time to those of Italy and 
Austria-Hungary combined, should not be left entirely out 
of a reckoning which assumes a combination of the three 
Central European Powers against the British fleet. Saner 
exponents of what may be called the local Mediterranean 
argument allow for this consideration, and for the further 
fa&t that a combination of Italy and Austria-Hungary 
against Great Britain is rendered improbable no less by their 
respeCtive interests than by their historic mutual antagon- 
ism. Thus Lord Selborne argued more moderately in the 
House of Lords this month* that British interests require 
a full Mediterranean Squadron—that is, eight (not eleven 
or twelve) battleships. And Mr Arthur Lee, speaking on 
behalf of the Front Opposition Bench on the shipbuilding 
vote, declared for “‘ a one-Power standard in the Mediter- 
ranean.” t There is a vagueness in this phrase which might 
allow of its application to the strongest Mediterranean 
fleet—that of France; but it was presumably intended to 
apply only to Italy or Austria-Hungary. Yet even these 
more praCticable demands would seem to put a strain on 
* Hansard, August, 1913, p. 1603. 
t Hansard, July, 1913, p. 1496. 
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British resources, which would soon debar Great Britain 
from playing any part with the Dominions in the outer 
seas. Is such a policy really imposed by British interests in 
the Middle Sea? 

Any attempt to analyse the Mediterranean question 
in detail would carry this article too far afield; but 
certain important and even governing considerations 
can be briefly indicated. It seems clear, in the 
first place, that the Mediterranean position is 
to be estimated in terms of policy and not of security. 
It involves important British interests, which may become 
vital; but it allows a margin of time, and does not present 
the issue of life and death in an immediate and decisive form. 
When every factor has been weighed, such as the inter- 
ruption of the shortest road to India and of the bread- 
route from the Black Sea, the essential truth remains that 
the security of no British possession but Malta and Egypt 
can be menaced by the Mediterranean navies, unless they 
issue through the Straits of Gibraltar or the Suez Canal. 
That manceuvre is difficult, and none but the French has 
any base of operations in the outer seas. The Mediterranean 
is, therefore, a secondary theatre, in the sense that, even if 
Egypt be taken into account, a decision there may probably 
be postponed until either the Reserve Fleets be mobilized 
or a decision reached elsewhere. In the case of war with the 
Triple Alliance, vi€tory for Great Britain in the North Sea 
would put the navies of the Mediterranean at her feet, 
while a failure in the North Sea would spell a chapter of 
disaster, to which the Mediterranean consequences would 
be small indeed. Thus, while “ abandonment of the Medi- 
terranean ” is not a policy to be thought of in time of peace, 
when diplomatic considerations require an adequate display 
of British naval power, it is by no means an impossible 
policy in time of war. The Fourth Battle Squadron, which 
is now based on Gibraltar, looking both north and east, is 
probably so placed in deference to this governing idea. 
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Mr Churchill gave the following account of Admiralty 
policy last July: 


I am bound to refer to the questions conneéted with the mainten- 
ance of our oversea responsibility as apart from the maintenance of 
the safety of this country. Apart from the fifty per cent preponder- 
ance in “ Dreadnought ” ships which must be maintained above the 
German Fleet in Home Waters for the defence of the United King- 
dom, we require a powerful Fleet for foreign service in the Mediter- 
ranean and, if necessary, for the defence of the Overseas Dominions 
of the Crown, either in the Atlantic or in the Pacific. The station 
of this fleet is, during the present circumstances, the Mediterranean, 
because that is where there is the greatest need, as a general rule, 
during the present period. The strength of this fleet is regulated in 
the main by the naval programme of the other Mediterranean Powers. 
The fa&ts of Mediterranean building are well known to the House, 
and I do not require to go into them this afternoon. The whole 
question, actual and prospective, was examined with the greatest 
care and attention last year by the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and subsequently, with their Report in view, by the Cabinet, and the 
policy which the Admiralty is pursuing is not, as it is sometimes 
represented to be, the policy of one Department or of one Minister. 
It is the policy of the Government as a whole on which the Govern- 
ment have had to decide at every stage. Although this fleet of 
“ Dreadnoughts ” for foreign service will be maintained in or near 
the Mediterranean for the purpose of the whole world defence of 
the British Empire, it is, of course, absurd to suppose that ships are 
limited in their a@tion to particular areas. If a greater need arises, 
either in peace or in war, the fleet in the Mediterranean can be 
quickly sent to proteét the interests or the safety of Australia, New 
Zealand, or Canada, and, of course, all British ships of war, wherever 
they are stationed, however they are disposed, are at all times avail- 
able, and will at any time be used by the Admiralty for the purpose 
of obtaining the main decision on which the command of the sea 
depends.* 


It is reasonably to be deduced from this statement that 
the official view approximates to that explained above; but 
the public mind will certainly continue to be confused by 
the other views of Mediterranean requirements, which are 
periodically bandied with great vigour by the Press; nor is a 
Mediterranean policy ever likely to be generally agreed upon 
without a broad review of naval conditions throughout the _ 

* Hansard, July, 1913, pp. 1478-9. 
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world. When this is held, the attitude of all parties towards 
the Mediterranean question may conform more closely to 
the fundamental naval principle that security is only to be 
maintained by capacity to seek out and destroy the enemy’s 
fleets in the principal theatres of war. Were Malta and 
Egypt self-governing Dominions, it might be difficult to 
persuade the public in them that the Mediterranean can 
be treated as a secondary theatre without serious risk; 
assuredly all such arguments would be denounced by the 
Valletta and Cairo Press. But in the a€tual circumstances 
there seems to be no reason why the Mediterranean should 
not be considered impassively as an area requiring certainly 
the maintenance of our diplomatic prestige, but having no 
permanent claim to absorb a quarter of the immediately 
effective striking-power of the Fleet. There is so great and 
growing a desire in Great Britain to arrive at sound 
strategical, as well as sound political, principles of naval 
co-operation with the Dominions, that the arguments in 
favour of this view are likely to gather increasing weight. 


IV. Dominion Suips 


HAT, then, are “the whole world requirements 

of the British Empire” in naval defence? Mr Chur- 
chill has used the phrase several times in order to explain 
the Admiralty policy in regard to Dominion ships,* and 
it obviously needs to be clearly understood if it is to serve 
its purpose as a guide to public opinion in the Dominions 
and in Great Britain. So far as opinion in Great Britain 
is concerned, there is no clear idea about it at all. In 
attempting to describe the British state of mind, it is only 
possible to disengage certain rough ideas. And it must be 


* “ They [Dominion or Colonial ships] are additional to the requirements 
of the sixty per cent standard; they are not additional to the whole world 
requirements of the British Empire.”—Hansard, March 26, 1913, p. 1749. 
See also Hansard, March 31, 1913, p. 86. 
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explained, to begin with, that this opinion is not “ public 
opinion ” in the ordinary sense of the term. The views of 
the “ man on the omnibus” have already been discussed. 
What is now in point is the opinion of those (in England, 
a large body) who endeavour to study Imperial and naval 
questions in some detail. Service men, both ative and 
retired, but more especially retired, play a large part 
in the direCtion of this loose and flu€tuating body of ideas, 
but it is also influenced by lay opinions of all kinds, as may 
be gathered from casual correspondence no less than 
editorial comment in the columns of the Press. Naturally 
such opinion is hard to estimate with any precision; yet one 
or two tendencies are, without doubt, gaining strength. 
There is a widespread disposition to welcome the es- 
tablishment by the Dominions of local bases and flotillas 
ready to supply and serve the high-seas fleets. Such pro- 
vision is already being made in Australia; it is projected 
in New Zealand and South Africa; it was part of the 
proposal laid by Mr Borden before his Parliament. 
In this respect, therefore, the co-operation of the Do- 
minions is already regarded as well launched, and it is felt 
that men and material will accordingly be forthcoming 
in a manner consonant with the spirit of each country 
and certain to develop in each a patriotic enthusiasm for 
its own Sea-Service. But it is also generally realized, as 
controversy develops upon the use of Dominion ships, 
that local establishments of this kind will not solve the 
problem set by the control and disposition of battle-fleets. 
Two desires are vaguely making themselves felt: first, 
that some standard should be found which will differentiate 
clearly between the general naval responsibilities of the 
Empire and the special naval responsibilities of the British 
Isles, so that ships constructed for the general purposes 
of the Empire may not be confused with, or absorbed in, 
the local standard of the British Estimates; and secondly, 
that Dominion Dreadnoughts should not be peppered 
about the seas in aimless pairs or units as political ex- 
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pediency may diftate, but concentrated into a squadron 
which can be of use. Both desires are unfortunately most 
difficult to realize in any pra¢tical scheme. The first, indeed, 
represents a wise endeavour to subordinate naval prin-- 
ciple to political exigency; the second, an equally wise 
endeavour to do exa¢tly the reverse. And both appear 
to be di€tated by existing objeét-lessons of great force. 

Mr Churchill’s proposal to form an Imperial Squadron 
based on Gibraltar is believed to have fallen rather flat; 
and it is suspected that the reason lies in the apparent use- 
lessness of such a squadron to the Pacific communities. 
Mr Allen’s cautious expressions of opinion, since his visit 
to England, have gone far to confirm that view. On the 
other hand, it is not perceived what better arrangement 
can at present be devised. The battle cruiser ““ New Zealand” 
might seem very remote from her own people if stationed 
at Gibraltar, but she would certainly be serving their 
interests better as a unit in that definite squadron than 
as a strayed leviathan calling forlornly to her sister cruiser 
the “ Australia” across the twelve hundred miles of the 
Tasman Sea. The “ Malaya” is in the same case. It is 
not true that she was offered as the result of pressure by 
the British Government. She owes her existence partly 
to the imagination of the Colonial Secretary in the Malay 
States, who would by general agreement have been well 
advised to keep his visions to himself instead of communicat- 
ing them even to sympathetic chiefs,* but the Government 
in the Malay States certainly received no suggestion on 
the subje&t from the Colonial Office. There is a strong 
feeling that the episode should not be allowed to constitute 
a precedent, and some desire that the gift should be applied, 
like such part of the Indian revenue as is deflected for ex- 
ternal defence, to service in an area closely associated 
with the interests of the Eastern dependencies.t But it is 


* See Despatch, Malay States No. 555, quoted in full in The Times, Decem- 
ber 18, 1912. 
tcf. Principles for use of Indian Revenues in Defence—Report of Welby 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, Cd 131, 1900, pp. III to 116. 
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seen that the interests of India and the Eastern dependencies 
are no better to be served than those of New Zealand 
by a dispersion of battle-strength in useless fragments 
across great distances of sea. 

The security of Imperial interests in the Atlantic seems 
to be adequately guaranteed by the superiority of the 
British Fleet in home waters. Imperial interests in the 
Indian Ocean, on the other hand, are not threatened by 
any local development of naval power. There remains the 
Pacific. English opinion would be glad to see the rein- 
forcement of the Empire’s naval strength in that ocean, 
but any such movement, to be effective within reasonable 
time and at reasonable cost, would seem to demand joint 
a€tion on a common plan by the British Pacific communi- 
ties. No such plan is in existence, since the scheme of 
separate but homogeneous fleet-units desired by the 
Admiralty in 1909 has lapsed and is no longer regarded as 
practicable by the best naval authority. A plan, therefore, 
needs to be concerted by the Dominions with Pacific 
interests, and the measure of help required and available 
from the British Fleet needs to be fixed by a common 
understanding on naval policy beyond British home waters. 
Undoubtedly Great Britain is ready to contribute her 
share for these Imperial purposes, but the pressure in home 
waters has been shown to be very great, and it is certain 
that skilled ratings, which for some years still must be drawn 
from the British establishment, cannot be spared for 
schemes not adding dire€tly to Imperial strength in the 
vital theatres. It is hoped that progress may be made 
towards solving these problems by the accession of Do- 
minion Ministers to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and also by the much discussed assembling of another 
special Conference. In all other respe€ts opinion is vague 
but anxious. It waits for light and leading from its own 
authorities and from statesmen oversea. 

One final observation should not be omitted in any 
review of public opinion on the Fleet. There has never 
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been a time when fuller confidence was felt by the country 
in its naval personnel. The whole establishment has been 
overhauled and recast in the last ten years. Officers and 
skilled ratings alike have risen with spirit to the new de- 
mands now made upon their endurance, reliability and 
enterprise. The development of submarines has shown the 
younger generation in the Navy to be the equal of any 
generation in the past. Considerable improvements have 
been made in the conditions of service for the lower deck. 
Large as is the drain upon the population from which 
bluejackets are derived—(they come for the most part 
from the English counties south of a line drawn west from 
Hull)—there is no lack of material of a high standard of 
physique and no short-falling of keen recruits. The new 
organization makes life at sea more onerous for all ranks. 
A higher order of service and intelligence is demanded 
throughout. There is less variety, since distant stations 
now absorb few ships and the proportion of shore-service 
is reduced; there is less leave, since modern training entails 
steady work at sea for the greater part of every month; 
there is, in the increasing delicacy of modern mechanism, 
an always severer strain on the companies of all types of 
ships. British seamen would not be human did they feel 
no discontent; but while they have their grievances, they 
are doing the work of the country in a temper which no 
visitor to the Fleet can observe without enthusiasm and 
deep respe€t. Whether our ships be adequate or not, they 
will at least not fail for lack of men to fight them with a 
spirit equal to the highest sea-traditions of the race. 


V. Tue Marcon: Desate 


HE long-anticipated debate upon the Marconi affair 

took place in the House of Commons on June 18 and 19. 
The attitude of public opinion described in the previous 
number of Tue Rounp Taste had not become more 
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favourable during the intervening weeks. The disclosure by 
the Attorney-General while under cross-examination in a 
libel a€tion brought by Mr Godfrey Isaacs against a weekly 
journal, the Eye-Witness, of the fat that so long ago as 
January two energetic partisans upon the Seleét Com- 
mittee, and they alone, had been taken into the confidence 
of the three Ministers, and the further discovery, made 
accidentally during the investigation of the accounts of an 
absconding stockbroker, that Lord Murray, having invested 
a portion of the party funds in the Ameiican Company, 
had endeavoured to bury this transa¢tion out of sight before 
he went abroad—both these things had deepened the 
distrust with which people had regarded the proceedings 
ever since the Matin trial in March last. The third event 
of the series—the adoption of the majority report—was 
resented as an indecency. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Sir Albert Spicer, is a 
respected member of the Liberal party, a leading Noncon- 
formist, and a man well known over a long period for his 
devotion to public work in matters of religion, philan- 
thropy, commerce and politics. He is a typical representa- 
tive of middle-class Liberalism with its high standards of 
public and private conduét. According to custom he had 
drafted what he considered to be a proper statement of the 
results of the inquiry, but his statement was set aside by the 
majority of the Committee and a different statement, 
prepared by a member of the majority, was adopted in 
place of it. Yet his was in truth but gentle chiding! In the 
Chairman’s opinion, Sir Rufus Isaacs would have been well 
advised if, when the American shares were offered to him 
on the second occasion, he had a¢ted as he did upon the 
first, and had declared that he would have “ nothing 
to do with it.” For the relations between this Company 
and the English one were such as to give rise to miscon- 
ceptions. And if on the occasion of the debate in 
the House of Commons in Oétober of last year it 
had occurred to the ministers whose conduct had been 
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impugned to make a statement of the faéts it would have 
tended to avert much misunderstanding and to lessen in 
considerable measure the labour of the Committee. There 
was little else to which exception could be taken by the most 
jealous champion of ministerial reputations; but this was 
enough. The majority, consisting of five Liberals, two 
members of the Irish party and one of the Labour party, 
put the Chairman’s report aside in favour of a draft of 
Mr Falconer’s, which granted the fullest absolution on the 
handsomest terms. 

This majority report is a very simple document. It acquits 
the ministers concerned of the shadow of a shade of corrupt 
intention. It could not do less; and both Sir Albert 
Spicer’s and the minority report, did as much. It con- 
demns scandal and calumny in appropriate terms, and 
denounces the conduét of those people—journalists and 
others—who have indulged in such vicious proclivities. 
No one has taken serious exception to what is said upon 
this score. Finally the Committee states that it has been 
unable to discover any grounds for considering that the 
ministerial transaCtions in American Marconi shares were 
in the least degree blameworthy, or even that they 
were sO much as indiscreet, indelicate or ill-advised. 
It gives a clean bill on all counts, and seeks to make an end of 
scandal once and for all by a succiné& statement to this effet. 

The publication of this report was hailed by the Oppo- 
sition with derision, and by a large proportion of the 
Liberals themselves with grave misgiving.* The fat that 
it was the report of a bare majority—a majority of one— 


“The Nation (Liberal) makes the following comment in its issue of 
June 14: 

“‘ Many Liberals think it unfortunate that the Chairman’s Report should 
have been moved out of the way, and a colourless document substituted 
for it. No one can say that Sir Albert Spicer’s findings were harsh in 
themselves, or harshly expressed. Were they irrelevant or untimely? 
If not, what is wrong with them? The document is said to be prolix, 
but the Marconi business is very complicated. It cannot be out of place 
to discover the nature of the relationship existing between the American 
and the English bodies, and to disclose the evidence which defines it.” 
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and that even the Liberal Chairman had refused to adhere 
to it, intensified the dissatisfa€tion which was produced by 
its terms of indiscriminating vindication. It is possible that 
these excellent party politicians did not consider the 
consequences which their decision might entail on the 
standards of public life. Or it is possible that with 
becoming modesty they could not bring themselves 
to believe that a statement which rested upon nothing 
stronger than their authority could conceivably exercise 
any effe€t outside the narrow circles of their immediate 
intention. Or it may be that the conclusions at which they 
had arrived after nine months of labour and thought did in 
fa& genuinely refle€t the principles by which the eight 
gentlemen would themselves have aéted in similar circum- 
stances. If this were the case, it seems unfortunate that upon 
so critical an occasion the membership of the Committee 
should not have been more truly representative of the 
moral standards of Liberalism. 

If the eight stalwarts, strong in their majority of one, 
could not tolerate the gentle chiding of their Chairman, it 
followed that they could stand still less the draft report of 
their six Unionist colleagues, who made no effort to temper 
the wind to the shorn lambs. This document not only very 
vigorously took to task the ministers concerned, but went 
so far as to express regret that various decisions of the 
majority as to the admissibility of evidence prevented the 
Committee from probing the whole matter to the bottom. 

There were three courses open to ministers when the 
debate came on. They might brazen it out. They might 
explain it away. Or they might frankly acknowledge a 
series of grave errors and throw themselves upon the 
generosity of the House. All those ways were hedged round 
with difficulties, while the third was not made easier by 
the fa€t that one of the investors was an absentee, that he 
had never submitted himself to be examined by the Com- 
mittee, that he had gone abroad with a full appreciation of 
the position, and had excused himself from returning on 
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the plea of important private business. But in spite of the 
special difficulties attaching to it the third course was the 
only one by which confidence in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Sir Rufus Isaacs could be fully restored. 

Mr Cave moved the Opposition resolution, which re- 
gretted the transa€tions and also the want of frankness 
displayed by the Ministers in their communications with 
the House.* It is not necessary to summarize this speech, 
for the reason that it follows pretty closely the lines of 
criticism which were anticipated in the June number of 
Tue Rounp Taste. But it is worthy of remark—especially 
in view of certain things which have been said outside 
Parliament since the debate took place—that most, if not 
all, the chief speakers on the Government side of the 
House recognized the moderation and general fairness with 
which Mr Cave had stated his case. 

The Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer took the earliest opportunity of replying. The 
gist of their speeches was that they regretted their transac- 
tions; and they also regretted that they had not laid them 
bare before the House of Commons last Oftober. But they 
regretted these things because they had given the excuse 
to evilly-disposed and low-minded people to harbour 
injurious suspicions, and to draw the most inaccurate and 
scandalous conclusions. They did not regret either their 
dealings or their reticence as in any way wrong in them- 
selves. Both, indeed, were quite straightforward, legitimate 
and right in themselves. The purchases and sales of shares 
were open to no censure on the grounds put forward by 
the Opposition. The silence in Oftober would have been the 
most proper and convenient course if the inquiry of the 
Sele&t Committee had not been unexpectedly delayed. 
But that they had made a serious mistake the two Ministers 
did not for a moment deny. For they had failed in both 


* Mr Cave: I beg to move, “‘ That this House regrets the transactions of 
certain of His Majesty’s Ministers in the shares of the Marconi Company of 
America, and the want of frankness displayed by Ministers in their com- 
munications on the subject to the House.” 
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instances to take into account the depravity of human 
nature, to which the purest things are apt to appear impure. 
For this want of foresight they were deeply penitent. 
The specific objections and criticisms, however, they re- 
pelled and denied utterly. All the censorious comments 
which had been based upon the faét that the contract 
was not formally completed; upon the interdependency 
of the English and American companies; upon allegations 
that the information on which they had a€ted was in- 
accessible tothe general public and had reached them through 
the channel of a Government contra¢tor; that the price 
at which their first purchase was made was unduly favour- 
able, having regard to the state of the market; that the 
transa€tion was of a gambling character, and therefore 
unsuitable for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, indeed, 
for any Minister, to engage in—all these charges they 
denied with indignation. But for thoughtlessness, for 
carelessness, for mistakes which were manifestly the result 
of their own extreme innocence, they offered the fullest 
and the humblest apologies. 

As the two ministers took this line and as we are governed 
by the party system, their friends had to make the best 
of it and follow them. Many of them, however—it is no 
secret-—followed with misgiving and dismay. A party amend- 
ment was proposed reprobating in set terms the false charges 
which had been proved triumphantly “ to be wholly devoid 
of foundation,” and leaving the true charges which nothing 
would explain away severely alone.* 

On the second night of the debate the atmosphere was 
somewhat different. A genuine attempt was then made to 


* Mr Buckmaster: I beg to move an amendment, of which notice has been 
given, to leave out all the words after the words “ this House,” and to add 
the following words: : 

* after hearing the statements of Mr Attorney-General and Mr Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in reference to their purchase of shares in the Marconi 
Company of America, accepts those statements, and deems it right to 
put on record its reprobation of the false charges, of the gravest 


description, brought against Ministers, which have proved to be wholly 
devoid of foundation.” 
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arrive at some statement or formula creditable to the House, 
and not too hard upon the ministers concerned, which it 
might be possible to accept by acclamation. Most unfor- 
tunately this attempt miscarried, and the real reason why 
it miscarried was the insurmountable obstacle which had 
been created by the speeches of the Attorney-General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the previous evening. 

The Prime Minister, when he rose, had a difficult case to 
deal with. For the reticence in O€tober he was not wholly 
free from blame. But it was clear that he had known very 
little indeed, that the manner in which the statements had 
been put before him had not led him to suspe& their im- 
portance, and that in view of his preoccupation he could 
only be held blameworthy in a technical sense. 

His difficulty lay in the line his two colleagues had chosen 
to take. He had to uphold their integrity and frankness. 
This he did with his usual skill of phrase and argument 
and with all his customary loyalty and dignity. But it was 
a hard task—almost insurmountable for the most expert 
diale&tician—unless he had been assisted by his opponents. 
Fortune came to his aid from this quarter, and he was shrewd 
enough to avail himself of it. The foolish interruption of an 
obscure but noisy member of the Unionist party gave him 
an opening for an impressive rejoinder. An extraordinary 
blunder which had been made by Lord Robert Cecil* on the 
previous evening in answer to an interruption offered him 
another. But what gave him his greatest opportunity was 
what has been already commented upon in the previous 
article. The gross overstatement of the charges, the absurd 
innuendoes, the obvious underlying malice of certain critics, 
had produced a natural reaction and considerable sympathy 
with men, who, though they had aéted to some extent 
improperly, had certainly not been guilty of the crimes 
which were laid to their charge. 


* It still remains obscure what Lord Robert really meant to convey; but 
what he appeared to mean, and what it was open to an adversary to say he 
meant, was clear enough and very damaging. 
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Mr Balfour’s speech on this occasion stands quite by 
itself. It was one of the most powerful that he has ever 
delivered in the effe&t it produced upon men’s minds and 
consciences. It was very quiet and courteous in words and 
manner. It was delivered with a certainty of emphasis and 
no over-emphasis, which place it in a different category from 
some of his more recent speeches upon the Parliament A, 
Home Rule, and the famous Budget of 1909. Its supreme 
qualities, however, were its sense of proportion, and its 
kindly but deadly accuracy of vision. 

Mr Balfour’s speech was really an account, with a run- 
ning commentary, of how all these unfortunate occur- 
rences had taken place; of the state of mind of the chief 
parties at one time and another; of the innocence of their 
original intention; of the error of their judgment; of the 
gravity of their mistakes; of the extent of their alarm when 
they discovered their mistakes; of the motives for their reti- 
cence; of the amazing yet comprehensible folly of their 
procedure from the first blunder on April 18, 1912, when 
they bought their shares, to their crowning error on the 
previous night in not making such a frank admission as 
the House could unanimously accept. And as Mr Balfour 
proceeded to set out the whole story as he conceived it to 
have occurred, it became all but an impossibility for any 
man listening to him or reading his words to believe any- 
thing to the contrary. This impossibility still remains. It 
was not an ephemeral spell. The country has been filled with 
a great whirl of words on the one side and the other, but 
for most people who heard or have read Mr Balfour’s speech 
it holds all that need be said upon the matter. He ended by 
pointing out that there were two proposals before the 
House—the one contained in Mr Cave’s motion regretting 
the transactions of ministers and their reticence—the 
other contained in the Government amendment repro- 
bating the false charges which had been made and rejoicing 
that they had been proved to be wholly devoid of 
foundation. “‘ We entirely agree,” continued Mr Balfour, 
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“with the substance of the amendment moved by the 
learned gentleman opposite. Do honourable gentlemen 
opposite agree with the substance of our amendment? If 
that is so, by the mere process of running the Resolution 
and the Amendment together, you may obtain complete 
unanimity.” 

It is a thousand pities that this wise counsel did not prevail, 
that unanimity could not have been arrived at upon so 
important a matter, and that an episode of such squalor and 
bitterness could not have been forthwith buried out of sight 
and memory. Attempts were made on both sides to fall in 
with Mr Balfour’s proposal, but agreement proved to be 
impossible when it came to stating the precise terms. Both 
sides agreed in acquitting ministers handsomely of any 
want of good faith. But while the Liberal amendment* 
proposed to accept the expressions of regret which the two 
Ministers had offered with respeét to their Stock Exchange 
dealings and their reticence, the Unionists insisted that the 
House ought formally to register its own regrets.t The 
Government held the opinion that the Unionist amendment, 
if carried, would amount to a vote of censure, and would 
entail the resignation of the two ministers. 

There was substance in the Unionist objection. It was 
not merely matter of form. Unionists felt, and felt strongly, 
that the two ministers had not expressed regret for the 


* Sir Ryland Adkins: I beg to move, to leave out from the word “ House,” 

and to add instead thereof the words: 

“ after hearing the statements of the Attorney-General and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in reference to their purchases of shares in the 
Marconi Company in America, accepts their expression of regret that 
such purchases were made, and that they were not mentioned in the 
debate of October 11 last, acquits them of acting otherwise than in 
good faith, and reprobates the charges of corruption brought against 
Ministers which have been proved to be wholly false.” 

+ Mr Bonar Law’s draft amendment, which, however, was not moved: 

“That this House, having heard the statements made by the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, acquits them of acting 
otherwise than in good faith and reprobates the charges of corruption 
which have been proved to be wholly false, but regrets their transactions 
in shares of the Marconi Company of America and the want of frankness 
displayed by them in their communications with the House.” 
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thing which was really regrettable. Their words of con- 
trition had been vehement enough, but vague. That they 
honestly regretted the consequences which their a€tions had 
entailed upon themselves and others did not indeed admit of 
doubt. But did they regret the transaCtions themselves? If 
so, why had they justified them? The Opposition contended 
that ministerial regrets had not gone to the root of the mat- 
ter; and that being so, they insisted that the resolution of 
the House must go to the root of the matter. 

It was for these reasons that no agreement was come to. 
Mr Bonar Law, as he was fully entitled to do in the circum- 
stances, put the severest constructions upon the actions of 
the three ministers—especially upon their reticence in 
O€tober, which he attributed to their having hoped against 
hope, even then, that by some stroke of good luck it might 
never after all be necessary for them to admit their partici- 
pation in the Marconi gamble. It was in this spirit that the 
settlement went to a division. The division of course resulted 
in a victory for the Government. But their full majority 
of 108 was, upon this critical occasion, reduced to 78. 


VI. Tue SEquet 


HE evil results of this conclusion were not long in 

making themselves felt. A fortnight later* the Na- 
tional Liberal Club invited Mr Lloyd George and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs to luncheon, with the avowed object of cele- 
brating their triumphant acquittal. The Chancellor, upon 
this occasion, delighted his convivial audience with one of 
those chara€teristic outbursts which are described next 
day by an admiring Press as a “ splendid fighting speech.” 
There was not in the speech a single word of regret either 
for his dealings or his reticence. There was, in fa€t, nothing 
in it at all except self-glorification and abuse of all and 
sundry who had presumed to criticize his aCtions—this 

* July 2. 
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and an advertisement of a coming land campaign which 
would make the Unionists quake in their shoes. It was 
the speCtacle of the spotless victim of calumny triumphing 
over his enemies; or, as the Chancellor put it with greater 
picturesqueness, Saint Sebastian plucking out an arrow or 
two from his quivering flesh and casting them back at his 
persecutors.* 


The speech proceeded in alternate rhapsodies upon the 
disinterestedness of his own aspirations, and diatribes against 
the malice and hypocrisy of his foes. He did not conceal the 
fa&t that he had suffered: “‘ for months and months, through 
the dreary, dark winter, we had to sit silent when calumny 
was being hurled from every quarter at our heads. We, 
as members of the House of Commons, felt bound by its 
traditions not to answer while the tribunal we belonged to 
was investigating the matter. We felt our hands tied. 
But there were other members ”—and so forth and so forth. 
.. . Of this particular passage, as indeed of all the rest of the 
oration, it may be remarked not unfairly that it is pitched 
in too high a key. The faéts are not really as the Chancellor 

* The following extract from The Nation (July 5) is of interest in this 
connection: 

“‘T found many admirers of the Chancellor carried away by the verve of 
his speech at the National Liberal Club, and much heartened by the 
spectacle of this modern St Sebastian removing the arrows from his 
perforated body, and stringing them on to his far-glancing bow. Others 
again were more dazed than edified by Mr George’s swift leap from the 
penitent form to the pulpit. If, say these critics, the amends offered in 
the House of Commons were a fit close to the Marconi episode, what 
kind of wisdom or appropriateness is there in setting it going full-blast 
on a note of fierce recrimination? Why, even after Lord Lansdowne’s 
discourteous taunt, mix up the land campaign, with its large public 
issues, with this very personal question? Answer is made that the Celtic 
temperament has been sorely tried, and that it will out. True; but 
English folk expect measure and self-control in their public men, as well 
as explosive force; and if it is wise to carry with us in the new departure 
as great a body of opinion as possible, it may well be argued that the 
N.L.C. speech, with all its fire and wit, is more of a fanfare than a 
rallying cry. Statesmanship is not all sword-play. The Chancellor has 
been rigorously, and, in some quarters, cruelly treated. He has now to 
show that he possesses the intellectual power to frame policy, and the 


moral force to rise above his own errors and his opponents’ misuse of 
them.” 
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delighted to imagine them upon this festive occasion. For 
had he thought fit to tell the Chairman of the Committee— 
a fellow Liberal and an honourable man—what he did not 
think it any breach of his duty to tell to Messrs Falconer 
and Booth, the winter’s sun need not have set twice upon 
his agony. 

Various terms of condemnation have been used with 
regard to the participators in the Marconi affair on the 
one side and on the other. The charge of corruption is 
happily disposed of: that of slander cannot so easily be set 
aside. There is no advantage, however, in entering further 
into this aspect of the scandal here. In time it will doubtless 
settle itself as all things do. A minister occupying a very 
prominent position in the public regard, when put toa cruel 
test, has proved less great than people thought him. That is 
a national loss; unsatisfaCtory—though partisans may pre- 
tend the contrary—to both sides. The transa¢tions them- 
selves have been described in a variety of words and phrases 
by writers and speakers anxious to avoid the reproach of 
overstatement, concerned to escape the charge of calumny. 
These dealings have been called “ indiscreet ” and “ indeli- 
cate” and in other mincing terms have been held up to 
reprobation. Indelicacy is not always a vice and indiscretion 
is occasionally a virtue. These words are long, and Latin, 
and ambiguous; and what is more, they do not fitly describe 
what has taken place. The simple fact is that the transac- 
tions were not merely indelicate and indiscreet, but wrong. 
The reticence was wrong. The failure to express a full and 
ample regret even at the eleventh hour was wrong. And 
although the subsequent brazen boastfulness was also 
wrong, it sinks into insignificance in comparison with its 
forerunners. By what has happened both the country and 
the Liberal party have suffered sharply and undeservedly. 
And from this faét arises the only real consolation—the whole 
matter has been placed in so odious a light that there is little 
likelihood of its forming a precedent in our public affairs. 

London. August 1913. 
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I. Tue Navat Arp Bit 


HE proposal of the Government to build three Dread- 

noughts for the common defence of the Empire has 
been defeated in the Senate, as was foreshadowed in the last 
issue of Tue Rounp Taste. Not only has the Naval Aid Bill 
been abandoned as a necessary result of the Senate’s action, 
but a long, dreary and acrimonious session of Parliament has 
produced few measures of first-rate importance. There is no 
doubt that the Opposition began the session with the deter- 
mination to force a general eleCtion. In pursuit of this objet 
there was laborious and scientific obstru€tion. Only by the 
adoption of closure was the Government able to overcome 
the Opposition in the House of Commons and to advance 
the Naval Aid Bill to a third reading. The Liberal managers 
did not foresee the method by which closure was established. 
They had overlooked the rule by which the Government 
was enabled to move the previous question, and thus to pre- 
vent amendments and limit discussion on the resolution. 
Once the plan of the ministers was revealed the Opposition 
realized its helplessness and made only a feeble struggle 
against closure. 

But even under closure the naval proposals were resisted. 
It was the set purpose of the Opposition apparently to force 
the Government to apply closure to the naval measure. 
This was done eventually and the Bill sent to the Senate by 
a majority of thirty-eight. Colonel McLean of St John, one 
of the Liberal delegation from New Brunswick, voted with 
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the Government, and five Quebec Nationalists with the 
Opposition. As was feared, the Liberal majority in the Upper 
Chamber, in natural loyalty to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, refused 
to accept the programme of the Government. The Senate 
did not absolutely reje€&t the measure, but by a vote of 
fifty-one to twenty-seven adopted an amendment declaring 
that “ This House is not justified in giving its assent to this 
Bill until it is submitted to the judgment of the country.” 
There was some expe¢tation that Sir George Ross, the 
Liberal leader in the Senate, would give a guarded support 
to the Government’s policy and possibly induce his Liberal 
associates to allow the Bill to become law. There is reason 
to think that he sought to arrange a compromise between 
the Government and the Opposition. But nothing that 
he had to suggest was seriously entertained either by the 
Prime Minister or by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The Government 
could not abandon or materially modify its policy without 
loss of prestige in the country; the Opposition would not 
consider any compromise which involved a contribution of 
ships to the Admiralty or recognition of the principle of a 
common Imperial Navy. For a generation Sir George Ross 
has been a leading figure among Canadian Imperialists, and 
possibly in many of his utterances he could have found 
arguments in support of the Government’s position. It is 
doubtful, however, if he could have prevailed with the 
Senate, even if he had himself resisted Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
broken with the party which has had his life-long allegiance. 
Party feeling was deeply excited by the long and bitter 
controversy in the House of Commons, by heated and angry 
writing in the Liberal press, and by sullen memories of the 
inflammatory attacks of French Nationalists upon the naval 
policy of the Laurier Administration. Sir George Ross spoke 
at length on the naval resolution with eloquence, ingenuity 
and dexterity. He repudiated the contention that there was 
any emergency requiring immediate aCtion by Canada. He 
argued for an appropriation from year to year as the money 
was required for construCtion. He insisted that the expendi- 
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ture should be under the control of the Canadian authorities 
and that the Government should be subje& to the Naval 
A& of the previous Administration. In substance he sup- 
ported the whole position of the Liberal minority in the 
Commons and finally shattered any prospect of independent 
action in the Senate. There was a powerful reply by Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell, now ninety years of age, once Prime 
Minister and for many years Conservative leader of the 
Senate, but against an overwhelming Liberal majority, as 
amenable to partisan considerations as either party in the 
Commons, nothing could avail. A single Liberal, Mr J. V. 
Ellis of St John, once suspected of leaning towards political 
union between Canada and the United States, voted with 
the Government, whil: a French Conservative Senator 
joined the Liberal majority. 

Sir George Ross’s amendment was in the exact words of a 
resolution submitted by Mr Lougheed, Conservative Leader 
of the Senate, when the naval policy of the Laurier Adminis- 
tration was before the Upper Chamber. The charge, there- 
fore, of attempting to wrest party advantage from the naval 
issu lies against both political organizations. While there was 
no aétual alliance between Conservatives and Nationalists 
in the last general eleCtion, it is certain that the Conservative 
managers in Quebec were not averse trom Nationalist sup- 
port. Indeed the old Conservative party in Quebec was sub- 
merged by the Nationalists. They dictated the nomination 
of candidates in many of the French constituencies. The 
chances of an orthodox Conservative candidate in these con- 
stituencies were as hopeless as would be the chances of a 
Unionist in many of the stronger Nationalist divisions of 
Ireland. It is grossly unfair to allege that Mr Borden made 
any compat with the Nationalists; but that the a¢tion of 
the extreme French element under the leadership of Mr 
Bourassa embarrassed and weakened the Laurier Adminis- 
tration cannot be doubted. The clear design of Mr Bourassa 
was to command an independent group in Parliament, to 
hold the balance of power between the two parties, to 
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withdraw Canada from any participation in naval defence, 
and to check the aggressive Imperial sentiment of the English 
Provinces. But by the patience, the courage and the resolu- 
tion of Mr Borden this design was defeated and Nationalism 
in Parliament reduced to impotence. 

Naturally Mr Bourassa now seeks to revenge himself 
upon the Conservative leader and to retain his authority in 
Quebec by vehement attacks upon the naval programme of 
the Government. As he had no a¢tual compa with Mr 
Borden, so he has no aétual alliance with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Indeed, the Liberal leader continues to denounce the 
Nationalists with all the scorn and sarcasm at his command. 
The utterances of the French Liberal organs, however, bear 
a striking likeness to the language of the Nationalists, and 
they profess a common jealous regard for Canadian autonomy 
and a common apprehension concerning the ultimate 
objeéts of the “ Conservative jingoes.” Here, for example, 


is an extract from Le Canada, the French Liberal organ of 
Montreal: 


It becomes more and more evident that the check suffered by the 
thirty-five-millions-of-tribute policy in the Senate was a dire&t blow 
at jingoism, but Canadians would be wrong to sleep in false security. 
A hand-to-hand fight is in progress between Canadian sentiment on 
the one part and jingoism on the other. The disciples of Chamber- 
lain have enormous influence and enormous resources. And they have 
the millions of Cecil Rhodes, without counting the gold of the manu- 
fa€turers of armaments, to stimulate the zeal of a myriad of agents 
and sub-agents. Moreover, in the press, in the clubs, in the Legis- 
latures, in the financial institutions, jingoism is on the lookout. We 
have already told of the effort to lead astray the University students 
by the importation of Oxford professors to the colonies. The Navy 
League, the Overseas Club, the Victoria League, the Daughters of the 
Empire, the Empire Club; these are so many sister organizations 
moved by one purpose, one end. 

These many organizations stretch their strings to London, to 
Toronto, to Winnipeg, to Montreal, to Ottawa, and once entangled 
in the net the little colonial fish may find it difficult to escape. Above 
all these clubs there is a junta sitting permanently in London. Itg 
ramifications extend to all the colonies. It is the Round Table Club 
This club was founded after the death of Cecil Rhodes. In his will the 
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great adventurer asked his executors to set apart a portion of his for- 
tune for the federation of the British Empire. They founded an 
association of University men, a secret association with the objec of 
finding a constitution for a federal Empire. Sub-committees, carefully 
chosen, were established in the colonies and very discreetly there is 
circulated amongst their members a Green Book, where each of the 
faithful gives his opinion in writing on the form of the constitution 
he favours. The notes and suggestions are colleéted with care and 
transmitted to the secret committee in London. 

The fortune of Cecil Rhodes is in great part consecrated to the 
triumph of the jingo idea. Kimberley diamonds and Johannesburg 
gold buy and support journals and journalists. Those who devote 
themselves to the jingo propaganda have no cares about money. 
Money is no object with this formidable organization. It is certain 
that our Canadian Tories dipped into the Rhodes coffers during the 
eleCtions of 1911. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the obstacle to the jingo 
movement in our country, and the London committee did what was 
necessary to suppress him. Let us recall the morning after Septem- 
ber 21, 1911. Let us remember the cry of joy raised by Mr Chamber- 
lain, the associate of Cecil Rhodes. 

Mr Borden, who up to 1909 did not fear to proclaim his faith in 
Canadian autonomy, finding it necessary to yield to jingoism for 
services rendered, made an immediate volte-face on the morning 
after September 21. He became the thing of the jingoes, to whom 
he owed the great part of his success at the polls. His tribute of thirty- 
five millions goes well with the policy which the heirs of Cecil Rhodes 
have sworn shall triumph. It is an immense conspiracy which should be 
denounced and vigorously fought. To the provocations of militant 
jingoism let us respond by a firm and obstinate resistance, and may 
the motto of every patriot henceforth be that of the old Liberal chief, 
“ Canada First, and Canada Always.” 


It will not do to take these statements too seriously, for of 
such is the language of political agitation in Quebec. 
Mr Bourassa declares that in the next general election the 
Government will not carry more than eight or ten seats in 
the French Province. The estimate may not be extravagant. 
The Liberal press of the English Provinces, however, con- 
tinues to denounce an “ unholy alliance” between Mr Bor- 
den and the Nationalists, while the Conservative press pro- 
fesses to believe that a league of offence and defence has been 
established between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the National- 
ists. The truth is that there are no such alliances. Mr Bourassa 
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adheres to his own ideals, and devotes himself with unabated 
energy to his own personal objets. Manifestly these are the 
increasing separation of Canada from the concerns of the 
Empire and an ever enlarging measure of autonomy for the 
Dominion. Whether or not he will appear ultimately as an 
advocate of separation, as is freely suspe€ted, remains to be 
disclosed. He has just returned from a series of meetings in 
the Western Provinces, where he was heard with attention 
and respeét. There is no more persuasive or eloquent speaker 
in the country, and there is as much grace and felicity in his 
English addresses as in those he delivers in his native tongue. 
Few now believe that he can ever be a national leader in 
Canada, but he is showing more courage and energy under 
adversity than he was thought to possess. Essentially destruc- 
tive, without imagination or creative quality, tinged with 
pessimism, an austere religionist, passionately devoted to his 
race and his Church, and of rigid personal integrity, he ap- 
peals to ideals and prejudices which are deeply rooted in 
Quebec, but which become steadily less influential because 
of the declining influence of his Province in the councils of 
the country. If he has a future, it lies with the Liberal party, 
only to be realized when Sir Wilfrid Laurier chooses to lay 
down the leadership of his party and his Province. 

In the meantime, between the two Canadian parties pro- 
found differences develop over naval and Imperial policy. 
More and more the ideals of Imperial co-operation in trade 
and defence influence Mr Borden and the Conservative 
party. The domestic patriotism of the one party is as fervent 
as that of the other. Neither would sacrifice the legitimate 
self-governing rights of Canada. Neither aims at separation 
from the Mother Country. Nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than the disposition of some Conservative journals 
to attach the stigma of disloyalty to Canadian Liberals. The 
thought should not be spoken in Canada nor whispered in 
Great Britain. The Liberal party believes apparently that 
the autonomy of the Dominions should be stri€tly preserved 
and judiciously enlarged. The Conservative party, perhaps 
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dimly as yet, conceives that greater autonomy goes towards 
ultimate separation, and that for the Canadian people there 
is a prouder citizenship, a greater security and more potent 
achievements in a federation of the Empire and organized 
co-operation for all the good ends of civilization. So, while it 
is not true that Mr Borden secretly favours a system of 
permanent contribution towards the support of the Imperial 
navy, probably his mind is turning towards a common 
Imperial fleet and against the organization of a costly inde- 
pendent navy for Canada; towards training seamen for the 
common fleet and the provision of coast and port defences, 
and against entrance by Canada into the naval competition 
which is beggaring the nations; towards a common Imperial 
control over peace and war, and against divided counsels and 
isolated a€tion among separated nations knit together only 
by tradition and sentiment. We may have far to go before 
the full vision appears, and in the meantime there may be 
changes within parties and division of parties, but at least 
there can be no doubt that Mr Borden has one conception 
of Empire and Sir Wilfrid Laurier another. 

On the very eve of prorogation there was a vigorous 
encounter between Mr Borden and the Liberal leader. 
There was a touch of jubilance in the speech of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier; a note of defiance in that of the Prime Minister. 
The Opposition had destroyed the Naval Aid Bill in the 
Senate. The position of the Goverment before the country 
was embarrassing and difficult. In these circumstances Sir 
_ Wilfrid intimated that the House was entitled to know what 
course the Government would take as a consequence of the 
a€tion of the Senate. In reply Mr Borden said: 


The defeat of this measure by the Liberal majority in the Senate, 
at the diGtation of the right hon. gentleman who leads the Opposi- 
tion, prevents us at present from arranging that the British Govern- 
ment shall proceed with the construétion of these ships on behalf of 
Canada. Technically, the Parliament of Canada has refused this aid. 
In reality, this aid has been refused by a partisan majority in the 
Senate, at the di€tation of the right hon. gentleman, a majority having 
no responsibility whatever to the people of Canada. But, in view of 
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the faé&t that these proposals were made by the Government of 
Canada upon information which they had received from the British 
Government through the Admiralty, which they regarded as dis- 
closing grave conditions, it may be possible in the future to make 
right that which has been made wrong at the present by the right 
hon. gentleman and his irresponsible friends in the other House. 
The construction of these ships is apparently to be proceeded with 
by the British Government. It is quite out of the question for us at 
the moment to make any advance or approach to the Imperial 
authorities under the condition which has been created by my right 
hon. friend, because, technically, this measure has been rejeéted by 
the Parliament of Canada, although, in reality, it has been defeated 
by a few partisans in the Senate who do not represent in any sense 
whatever the true desire and wish of the Canadian people. As the 
construction of these ships is to be proceeded with by the British 
Government, as they are apparently to be of the same charaéter, the 
same strength and the same fighting value as those which we pro- 
posed; as they are to be employed for the same purpose, that of the 
common defence of the Empire, which we had in mind, it is the firm 
intention and determination of this Government, if it remains, as 
undoubtedly it will remain, in power, to bring down, at a later date, 
a proposal for the acquisition or constru€tion of three battleships, as 
was proposed in the Naval Aid Bill of 1912. In that way, before the 
completion of these ships, we hope and expeét to be in a position to 
say to the British Government: Canada is prepared to do now what 


the unworthy ation of a partisan majority in the Senate prevented 
her from doing before; Canada will take over and pay for and acquire 
these ships and will place them at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
for the common defence of the great Empire of which Canada forms 
a part. 


In dealing with the statement of the leader of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Wilfrid Laurier prattically evaded the sugges- 
tion that, if the Admiralty should lay down additional 
ships, Canada would seek to acquire these vessels, but 
insisted that in regard for his own pledges and in obedience 
to constitutional usage Mr Borden was bound to appeal 
to the country. He denied that a Canadian navy was a 
separatist navy, and contended that what the Government 
proposed was not an emergency contribution but a contribu- 
tion for the regular naval programme of Great Britain. 
“ Our policy,” he continued, “is a Canadian navy. We 
desire to help the British Empire by taking our share in 
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building up a Canadian navy. We wish to have the navy 
manned and equipped in Canada. On that question we have 
taken our stand. Upon it we stand to-day, and I invite my 
hon. friend to give us an opportunity of putting it before 
the people.” 

But there will be no general election in the immediate 
future. The chances are that at least two sessions will be 
held before Parliament is dissolved. In that of 1915 the 
Government probably will control both Houses, and thus 
be in a position to give effe€&t to the programme which is 
temporarily abandoned in consequence of the hostile 
a¢tion of the Liberal majority in the Senate. 


II. Tue Position or THE SENATE 


HE Senate is not highly regarded by the Canadian 
people. The professed expe¢tation of the makers of the 
Constitution that the Upper Chamber would be an inde- 
pendent body, moderating between parties, of judicial 
temper and of rarer atmosphere than the House of Com- 
mons, has not been realized. Only partisan considerations 
govern in appe’atments to the Senate. There is as stri&t 
adherence to party in the Upper as in the Lower 
Chamber. When the majority in the Senate belongs to the 
party which controls the House of Commons, the measures 
of the Government are seldom amended and never rejected. 
When the majority in the Senate is opposed to the majority 
in the Commons, there is irritation and conflict. During the 
long ascendancy of Sir John Macdonald the Senate became 
overwhelmingly Conservative. As a result, some of the chief 
measures of the Laurier Administration were mutilated or 
destroyed. But as there were many old men in the Senate 
when Sir Wilfrid Laurier became Prime Minister, seventeen 
years ago, death quickly restored the balance. 
When Mr Borden took office, there was only a score of 
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Conservatives in the Upper Chamber. In the course of only 
two years, however, the Conservative representation has 
been increased to thirty-two. The chances are that by the 
session of 1915 the Conservatives will have a majority in 
both Chambers. 

Under the constitution the Canadian Government, in 
the event of a deadlock between the two Houses, may ask 
the Imperial authorities for leave to appoint six additional 
senators. When the West receives its full representation in 
the House of Commons by a measure of redistribution, 
probably to be introduced during next Session, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia will be entitled to nine 
additional senatorial appointments. At Confederation three 
senatorial divisions with equal representation were created. 
These were Ontario, Quebec, and the Eastern Provinces, 
and to each twenty-four senators were allotted. The West, 
constituting a fourth senatorial division, will also have 
twenty-four senators after redistribution. If Mr Borden 
obtains the san¢tion of the Imperial Government to create 
six additional senators, and appoints Conservatives in these 
six places as well as in the nine new seats to be given to the 
West, there will be a total Conservative representation in 
the Upper Chamber of forty-seven out of a total of one 
hundred and two. Thus, if death continues to deal hardly 
with the Liberal majority, ministerial control of the Upper 
Chamber in the near future is inevitable. When this major- 
ity is obtained, the Naval Aid Bill will be again submitted, 
and adopted by both Houses. It is doubtful, however, if 
this situation can arise before 1915, and it is probable, 
therefore, that redistribution, rather than the naval policy, 
will be the chief subje€t of consideration at the next session 
of Parliament. 

Before Confederation united Canada had an elective 
Legislative Council. Both in Upper Canada and in Lower 
Canada the nominated Council, established at the union of 
1840, was attacked with such continuous and uncompro- 
mising severity that sometimes a quorum of the members 
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could not be obtained to do business in face of the storm of 
| criticism to which they were subjefted. Much of the 
criticism was wild, irrational and unjust, but it is impossible 
to think that the Council was an efficient legislative institu- 
tion. The ele&ted body which succeeded was held in greater 
respect, although there was grievous murmuring at the cost 
of ele€toral contests over the wide areas into which the 
Canadas were divided for representation in the Council. This 
indeed was the chief objeCtion urged against the eleCtive 
system in the Union Conference which settled the terms of 
Confederation. The real reason, however, for adopting the 
system of life nomination was that the Eastern Provinces 
were irrevocably opposed to an eleéted Senate. They de- 
manded that the Provincial Councillors should be called to 
the Senate, and the concession was necessary, or at least 
advisable, in order to secure the support of the councillors 
for the project of union. 

Both Sir John Macdonald and George Brown also con- 
tended for the system of nomination. They argued that two 
eleCtive bodies would have co-ordinate authority, whereas 
the ideal Senate should represent the sober and settled 
feeling of the country and stand apart from the acute 
divisions and confitts of party. The Colonial Secretary, 
and even many members of the Council and Assembly 
favourable to Confederation, foresaw the danger of dead- 
lock in a Senate with a fixed membership; but, as it was 
insisted that the whole scheme of union would be im- 
perilled if the provision for a nominated chamber were 
rejected, they sank minor differences in order to achieve 
the greater object. But the ideal Senate which the fathers 
described in the debates on Confederation has not ap- 
peared. Considerations of patronage were influential in the 
constitution of the Canadian Upper Chamber, and these 
considerations have determined its character throughout. 

In nearly half a century the claims of party have been 
ignored in only a single appointment. The Canadian con- 
stitution reposes a vast patronage in Governments. The 
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situation in Canada is exa¢tly the situation that would 
exist in the United States if the President appointed every 
Senator, every State Governor and every Federal and 
State Judge throughout the Union. This perhaps is a reason 
why changes of Government occur so seldom in this country. 
The prospe&t of a life-seat in the Senate attracts many 
powerful supporters in the constituencies. It assists disci- 
pline and reduces contumacy in the House of Commons. 
Between 1878 and 1896 the Liberals agitated for reform 
of the Senate. But when the Liberal party secured a majority 
in the Upper Chamber, the clamour for reform dwindled 
into a great silence. Between 1900 and 1911 attacks upon 
the Senate were common enough among the organs and 
leaders of the Conservative party. These became more 
vehement when it was seen that the Naval Aid Bill was in 
danger. Now, however, that a cold calculation shows a 
vanishing Liberal majority, there is a disposition to practise 
reticence and to conserve this valuable patronage. As yet 
neither party has declared for an eleCtive Senate, while a 
common agreement upon any other method of reform 
seems to be remote. It is admitted that with the Senate 
as now constituted, there is general dissatisfaction when it 
is a€tive and a profound neglect of its existence when it is 
inaCtive, but its safety lies in its value to Governments when 
it is amenable to ministerial authority and a docile echo of 
the majority in the Commons. 


III. Business ConDiITIONS 


HERE has been some irritation over attacks by certain 

New York journals upon industrial conditions in 
Canada, and a sense of grievance over certain statements 
that have appeared in London concerning the soundness 
of Canadian municipal securities. It is true that in the 
Dominion, as in other countries, there is scarcity of money 
and credit and naturally a check to municipal enterprise and 
industrial expansion. Such a condition was bound to arise 
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It is only surprising that the check did not come some years 
ago. The enormous inrush of population has imposed heavy 
obligations upon the carrying companies, has necessitated 
rapid building in order to provide housing accommodation, 
and has strained the resources of eastern manufacturers to 
supply the increasing population in the western country. 

Last year 400,000 immigrants entered Canada at ocean 
ports or crossed the border from the United States. The 
immigration into the Dominion was equal to that secured 
by the Republic when the country had twenty-five or 
thirty millions of population. Last year the United States 
received immigrants from other countries equal to three- 
quarters of one per cent of the total population. The 
influx to Canada was between six and seven per cent of the 
total population. In the west, as settlement and produétion 
increased, a “‘ boom ” in land trading was precipitated. The 
wrecks of such booms mark every period of expansion in the 
history of the American continent. Grain is growing to- 
day over not a few paper towns that were projected with 
abounding confidence in Manitoba thirty years ago. There 
are the ruins of such incipient villages in all the older pro- 
vinces. They mark the westward movement of population 
from New England to the Pacific. So, during the last few 
years, there has been land speculation in Western Canada, 
and perhaps in the east as well, that was not controlled by 
prudence nor based upon permanent values. 

In the height of the fever remonstrance was in vain and 
caution a counsel of ignorance. Unfortunately, in such 
seasons of speculative activity the Press is reticent or in 
league with the operators. Between the land dealers and the 
newspapers there is a practical partnership, from which each 
derives a return. Even bankers and mortgage companies are 
slow to lay a restraining hand upon the speculators when 
prices jump, and to doubt the future of any of these landscape 
cities suggests treason to Canada and the Empire. 

While all this is true, it is doubtful if any permanent 
mischief will result. Repudiation of obligations is practically 
unknown in the history of Canada. Towns have been laid 
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out in the west that can have no future, but these are not 
numerous and the losses will fall so widely that there can be 
no general disaster. In all the chief centres of population, 
even in the western provinces, housing accommodation 
hardly yet equals the demand. In Toronto, Hamilton, 
Galt, Berlin, and other industrial centres of Ontario, the 
supply of houses is so inadequate that municipal housing 
projects have been launched in order to overtake the 
rapid growth of industrial population. In such conditions 
any decrease in the volume of money necessarily causes 
inconvenience, and forces merchants, manufaéturers and 
municipalities to moderate their demand and restrict their 
aCtivities. 

While the banks are the objeé of criticism, the truth is 
that they have a¢ted with sympathetic moderation and have 
sought only to reduce undesirable speculation and discourage 
unnecessary flotations in the money markets. General busi- 
ness is sound and a¢tive. There have been no serious failures. 
Few workmen have been discharged. If there is dullness on 
the exchanges rumour does not busy itself with the solvency 
of financial institutions. The crop outlook both in the east 
and in the west is satisfactory. Federal revenues increase. 
The earnings of the railways are maintained. Construction 
proceeds rapidly on the through systems of the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. Hence, while 
there is less buoyancy in business and a decline in purely 
speculative a€tivities, the country still enjoys abundant 
prosperity and the general security of investments is assured. 
Possibly there have been doubtful flotations on the London 
money market. For some of these a degree of responsibility 
rests upon British investors. Is it too much to suggest that 
they should consult more freely with Canadian banking and 
financial houses, and turn their faces against a class of specu- 
lators who have exhausted their credit in Canada and should 
not receive credit elsewhere? 


Canada. July, 1913. 
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I. Toe GenERAL ELECTION AND THE REFERENDA 


HE fourth Parliament of the Commonwealth, which 
concluded its final session on December 21, 1912, con- 

sisted, in the House of Representatives, of forty-one Minis- 
terial (Labour) members, thirty-two Opposition (Liberal) 
members, and two Independents, whose votes in critical 
divisions could be relied upon by the Fisher Government. 
In the Senate there were twenty-two Ministerial members 
and fourteen Liberals. So that after deducting the Speaker, 
who does not vote, the Government had a majority of ten 
in the one House, and of eight—for the President of the 
Senate frequently votes—in the other. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the whole of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and one-half of the members of the Senate, retired. 
The result of the General Eletion which took place on 
May 31, 1913, has been to return thirty-seven Ministerial 
supporters and thirty-eight Liberals to the lower House, 
whilst in the Senate there will be twenty-nine Labourites 
and seven Liberals. ‘Thus in a Parliament wholly chosen by 
the suffrages of the people, with an equal franchise for each 
branch of the Legislature, the existing ministry has a minority 
of one in the chamber which creates Governments, though 
it has a majority of twenty-two in the Senate. 

The result comes to this, that the eleCtors have declared 
to the Government: 

1. We will not allow you to remain in office, and have 
therefore taken away your majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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2. But we will not give your opponents a working majority 
with which to reverse your policy. 

3. We will, further, strengthen your power in the Senate, 
so that your party may prevent your opponents from legis- 
lating against your will. 

The anomalous result of a return of the Liberals to the 
House of Representatives by a majority of one, whilst eleven 
out of eighteen senators elefted were Labour candidates, 
is to be explained by the different groupings of the same 
ele€tors in voting for the two houses. Generally speaking, 
the constituents in the large cities voted Labour, whilst the 
country eleCtorates voted Liberal. For the House of Repre- 
sentatives the States are divided into separate constituencies. 
For the Senate the States vote undivided. The massing of 
population in the large urban (chiefly Labour ele€torates), 
overwhelmed the smaller country (chiefly Liberal) vote in the 
Senate eleCtion, whereas the same masses of voting strength 
did not weigh beyond the boundaries of particular eleCtorates 
in the House of Representatives’ vote. This partly explains 
the anomaly; though it is also apparent that so marked a 
disparity of result, arising from a difference of grouping, 
arranged without any suspicion of gerrymandering, indicates 
that the two parties are so nearly equal in strength that the 
slightest variation in the disposition of a voting mass will 
turn the balance of advantage one way or the other. 

The totals polled by the respe€tive parties for the Senate 
and for the House of Representatives show a surprising 
difference. Final figures are not available, but the present 
totals show that for the Senate the Liberals polled 
2,840,239 votes and the Labour Party 2,812,382, whilst 
Independent candidates polled 109,284;* whilst for the 
House of Representatives the Liberals polled 909,565, 
the Labour Party 911,744, and Independents 35,721. 
It will thus be seen that, though the Liberals polled a 
majority of Senate votes, they secured only a minority of 

* The total of these figures has to be divided by three to get the number 
of voters. 
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the seats, an anomaly which is explained by the fa& that 
Labour won in three smaller States and lost heavily in the 
most populous State, New South Wales, whilst in the 
second most populous State, Vitoria, two Liberal candidates 
out of three ran close to the heels of the two viCtorious 
Labour candidates. 

As the returns were counted, it looked for five days after 
the ele€tions as though the paradox would be further com- 
plicated by a referendum mandate favourable to the consti- 
tutional alterations proje€ted by the Labour party. But the 
later figures showed that a majority of the eleCtors had voted 
against the referendum proposals, which also failed to secure 
the support of a majority of the States, as required by the 
constitution. Attention will be given to the referendum 
results at the end of this article: here it is sufficient to breathe 
a sigh of relief that a baffling situation is not to be rendered 
farcical by yet another element of confusion. 

Both the party cocks emerge from the struggle with their 
feathers torn and strewn, and both at the same time are 
crowing lustily about their victory. Thus, in the same 
morning’s newspaper we have the Prime Minister, Mr 
Fisher, singing his “ Nunc Dimittis” with full choral 


** Gloria,” and his astute Minister of Defence, Senator 
Pearce, pointing out that the Labour Party are still “ mas- 
ters of the situation”; whilst we have the leader of the 
Opposition, Mr Joseph Cook, chanting a pzan of triumph 
and expressing his exceeding great joy.* 


* The following are the names of Mr Cook’s Ministry: 


Prime Minister and Minister MrJosepaCoox . . New South Wales, 
for Home Affairs 

Attorney-General . . . . MrW.H. Irvine . . Victoria. 
Treasurer . . . . . . . SiRJoun Forrest . . West Australia. 
Minister for Defence . . . Senator E. D. Mitten New South Wales, 
Minister for External Affairs. Mr P.M. Gtyn. . . South Australia. 
Minister for Customs . . . MrL.E.Groom . . Queensland. 
Postmaster-General . . . MrAcarWynne . . Victoria. 
Vice-President Exec. Council Senator J. H. McCourt Victoria. 
Hon, Ministers . . . . . SenatorJ.S, Cremons Tasmania. 

Mr, W. H, Ketty . . New South Wales, 
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In personnel, the new Parliament will differ from the last 
one in several important features. There will not remain in 
the Senate a single one of the original framers of the Com- 
monwealth Constitution, for Sir Josiah Symon has been 
defeated at the polls, and Messrs J. T. Walker and Simon 
Fraser retired on account of advanced age. In the House of 
Representatives Sir John Forrest and Mr P. M. Glynn are 
all that remain of the “ fathers of the Constitution.” Sir 
John Quick and Sir William Lyne were defeated, and Mr 
Deakin’s continued ill-health did not permit him to stand 
for eleCtion. Mr Deakin’s absence is the outstanding per- 
sonal faét. He needs a long holiday. He would have been 
actively engaged in helping his party during the recent 
struggle had not his medical adviser sternly commanded 
cessation of effort. The student of politics who pays regard 
to charafter and knowledge will hope that his absence may 
not be prolonged beyond the duration of the present Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Josiah Symon’s defeat for the Senate seat which he had 
occupied since the commencement of Federation was due to 
the self-willed individualism of the man. He refused rather 
haughtily to toe the party line at the peremptory demand 
of the South Australian Liberal organization, and they 
accordingly refused to put his name on their “ ticket.” 
It was bad politics for the Liberal wire-pullers in Adelaide 
to quarrel with Sir Josiah Symon or to allow him to quarrel 
with them; for he is by far the most powerful-minded man 
in the politics of that State, his personal following is too 
considerable to be overlooked, and everybody who knows 
anything of his disposition was aware that if the party did 
not choose to support him he would fight “ on his own.” 
From the legislative point of view his absence is somewhat 
serious, for he is a great lawyer, a man of untiring industry, 
and a trenchant critic. Unfortunately he is not at all likely 
to be chastened by defeat. 

The only other anti-Labour senator whose absence on) 
personal grounds would have amounted to a loss of magni- 
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tude, from a point of view transcending party balances, is 
Senator Millen of New South Wales, and he was returned 


with two Liberal colleagues. With a party of only six, 


he will not be able to do much, but where Senator Millen 
is, there will be some sort of a fight and no lack of clever 
strategy. 

In the House of Representatives there will be seventeen 
new men with reputations to make in federal politics. The 
Labour Party have lost some stalwarts, but one or two 
of their accessions will be useful. They secure in Mr J. A. 
Arthur a lawyer of some standing, who will bring them the 
kind of ability of which they have been seriously in need. 
The loss of Sir John Quick, joint author of Quick and 
Garran’s Commentary on the Commonwealth Constitution, 
removes a man of mark from the Liberal ranks. Mr W. H. 
Irvine, by far the most formidable personal force which 
the Labour Party have against them, became suddenly ill 
during the ele€tion campaign, but has recovered, and his 
incapacity did not lose him his seat. To Mr Irvine a very 
large seCtion of well-instru€ted opinion looks for leadership 
in the present crisis. It pleases some of his opponents to 
represent him as a coldly intelleftual person of no pro- 
nounced Liberal sympathies; but that is merely their way 
of interpreting his inbred detestation of cheap demagogic 
methods and platitudes. In the new Parliament Mr Irvine’s 

haracter must necessarily count for very much; and his 
lear-thinking habit of mind, combined with Mr Cook’s 
adroit management, and the courage which is native to both, 

ill perhaps be able to make even the present Parliament 
an instrument of good service. But one does not see how they 


Mire to do it. 


The Labour Party have nailed their referendum flag to 
he mast, and, though their policy has for the second time 
been rejected, their leaders profess that they will persist 
n it until they win. Inasmuch as the policy of the party is 
lirected by its conferences, not by its Parliamentary leaders, 
nd as the members of the conferences have nothing to lose 
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personally by persistence, it is quite likely that the ele€tors 
will yet again have to declare their opinion upon these far- 
reaching projetts. Indeed the abandonment of them would 
involve a complete reversal of the policy of the Labour 
Party, and it is by no means likely that its wire-pullers out 
of Parliament would permit that to occur, however much 
the Parliamentary leaders might like to “ play for safety.” 

The referendum proposals were six in number. They 
aimed at altering the Federal Constitution so as to enable 
the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate: (1) on trade and 
commerce within Australia in a wider manner than is at 
present permitted by se€tion 51, paragraph 1; (2) on cor- 
porations, whether carrying on a business within a state or 
inter-state; (3) on labour and employment affecting any 
trade or industry, in a completely unfettered way; (4) for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes on 
railways belonging to a state; (5) on trusts, combinations, and 
monopolies; and (6) for nationalizing “ on just terms ” an 
industry or business declared by a resolution of each House of 
Parliament to be “ the subje¢t of a monopoly.” 

The eletors voted on these proposals with full and 
authentic information. Parliament passed a short aét autho 
rizing the publication of a statement of the case for and 
against each project. It was drafted by Mr Attorney-Genera 
Hughes for the Government and by Mr Deakin for the 
Opposition; and, after it had been considered by member 
of the respective Parliamentary parties, was issued from th¢ 
Government printing office as an eighty-page pamphlet anc 
posted to every ele¢tor in the Commonwealth. Those wh¢ 
read it carefully were in possession of an excellent statemen 
of both sides of the referendum case. The result was tha’ 
the whole of the six projets were reje€ted by the states o 
New South Wales, Victoria and ‘Tasmania, whilst they wer 
favourably received by Queensland, Western Australia 
and South Australia; but the totals for all Australia negs 
tived the policy by substantial majorities. At the time d 
writing the final figures are not available, but the existin 
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totals leave no doubt as to the firmness of the eleCtoral nega- 
tive. The following table shows the results: 


Yes No 

Votes Votes 
1. Trade and Commerce Proposal 923,249 955,699 
2. Corporations Proposals 924,153 961,041 
3. Labour and Employment Proposal 925,230 960,401 
4. Railway Disputes Proposal 921,736 965,037 
5. Trust and Combine Proposal 931,858 949,013 
6. Nationalization of Monopolies Proposal 882,414 917,480 


The affirmative figures show a marked advance on those 
recorded in 1911, when the Labour policy was rejected by 
majorities of over a quarter of a million. But the fac that 
the referendum of 1913 was taken in conjunétion with a 
general ele€tion, when the element of personal struggle 
brought ele€tors out to vote in larger numbers, whereas 
the 1911 referendum was held independently, made a great 
difference to the result. It is a singular fact that on this 
occasion Labour members with safe seats aCtually set 
influences at work to bring out opposition to themselves, 
in order, by stimulating the excitement of contest, to cause 
a greater referendum poll. There is reason to believe that 
one Labour candidate a€tually offered privately to “ put 
up ” the expenses of his opponent! It was not magnanimity 
but ta¢tics. The growth of feeling in favour of the policy will, 
of course, be urged by the forward spirits of the Labour 
Party as proof that they are bound to win if they persist. 

But as this policy has been twice emphatically “ turned 
down” by the electors, the Labour Parliamentary leaders, 
who are shrewd politicians, may not be eager to risk Czsar’s 
fortunes upon it again. ‘They are, however, leaders who have 
to obey an outside body, and whether they will be able, if 
they wish, to jettison their cargo of six Jonahs will depend 
upon their adroitness and persuasiveness in handling their 
very mandatory organizations. 
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It must, moreover, be pointed out that the Labour Party 
does not at present fight ele€tions on terms of equality with 
its political enemy. It has no powerful daily newspaper on 
its side. There are newly established dailies in Adelaide, 
Brisbane, and Hobart, but at present they do not com- 
mand large circulations. Every important journal in Aus- 
tralia was against the party in the recent contest. Efforts are 
being made to remedy this deficiency. In Sydney Mr J. C. 
Watson, an ex-Prime Minister, is endeavouring to float 
and organize a daily newspaper to fight Labour’s battles 
by the usual methods of journalism, and when he 
succeeds in launching his venture—for which he has 
secured the bulk of the capital required—it may be pre- 
diéted with certainty that ere long there will be a Labour 
daily in Melbourne also. With a daily medium for informing 
public opinion in every state capital, it is quite conceivable 
that the Labour Party will be able to convert the present 
minorities into majorities for its referendum proposals. 
Certainly the missionary zeal that animates its supporters 
shows no sign of abatement; and unless the Liberal Party 
can evolve something more positive than a mere anti-Labour 
policy, faith, fervour and constancy in pursuit of an ideal 
are not less likely to triumph in this instance than they have 
done on other occasions in modern history. 

A feature of the eleCtions to be noted with some misgiving 
is the total annihilation of independent candidates. The case 
of Sir Josiah Symon has been mentioned above; his fate was 
shared in Tasmania by ex-Senator Colonel Cameron, who 
stood as an Independent Liberal, refusing to submit himself 
to pre-eleCtion by the Liberal organizations. Colonel 
Cameron is rather a hero in Tasmania. He served with Lord 
Roberts in Afghanistan, distinguished himself in the South 
African war, where he commanded an Australian contin- 
gent, and is a man of charming manners and high charac- 
ter. But he objected to the “ machine” politics of the 
Liberals, just as he denounced the caucus methods of the 
Labour party. Consequently he was not put on the Libera 
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“ticket,” and his personal following was not sufficient to 
secure his return, though his independent candidature 
did not wreck the Liberal chariot. 

In Victoria an independent Free Trade candidate was at 
the bottom of the Senate poll. In New South Wales three 
Socialist candidates were in the same position. The candi- 
dates of the two chief parties were returned everywhere. The 
Liberals pour derision on the Labour caucus machine, but 
their own is in reality very much the same. 


II. Navat ano Miuitary Derence 


T is natural that, when a democracy is in the throes 

of a general ele€tion, the question of national defence 
should be overshadowed in the public mind by matters 
of domestic interest. But this does not mean that it has 
been negleted, for in Australia national defence is really 
above party politics. Mr Fisher outlined the policy of his 
party in his speech on March 31. It is intended to continue 
the scheme laid down in Admiral Henderson’s report. In the 
next three years a further battleship, three destroyers, two 
submarines, and one supply ship will be laid down. The 
destroyers and the supply ship are to be built in Australia, 
and a start will be made with shipbuilding yards at Jervis 
Bay in Federal territory. The naval bases are to be pro- 
ceeded with and an aviation school is to be inaugurated. 
These are the proposals of the party which has been defeated 
at the polls, but they are likely to be followed by its suc- 
cessors. 

The Opposition leader, Mr Cook, did not obje& to 
the Labour programme, but emphasized the necessity of 
co-operation in matters of naval defence with the British 
Admiralty. It is a pity that the Liberal policy was not more 
explicit, and a great opportunity was lost of making repre- 
sentation of the Dominions on the Imperial Defence 
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Committee a definite issue. On this subjeft Mr Fisher 
expressed his well-known preference for frequent confer- 
ences as distinguished from continuous representation. 
But Mr Fisher’s conferences are to be so frequent that they 
will be almost continuous, and must tend to develop into 
some more permanent organization. He repeated his request 
for a conference between representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions to arrive at an understanding 
as to the proteCtion of British interests in the Pacific, and 
stated that further consideration of this matter had been 
deferred until the end of the year. 

It was stated in the last Australian article in Tue Rounp 
Taste that no political party and no member of Parliament 
nor candidate for political honours favoured the reversal of the 
policy of compulsory military training. ‘This was not stri€ly 
true, as it turned out, for the Revolutionary Socialists in 
New South Wales ran three candidates for the Senate who 
strongly oppose the scheme. The result of their aCtion was 
only to expose the more vividly the weakness of the opposi- 
tion to the Aét, for each of these candidates polled so few 
votes that he forfeited his deposit. ‘The A& is really working 
well, and the universal personal interest in the system is a 
remarkable stimulus to national consciousness. Some at- 
tempt has been made in religious bodies to secure an expres- 
sion of opinion adverse to the A&, but these have almost 
invariably failed. Many clergymen have testified to the good 
effet of the discipline on the boys in the rougher quarters 
of the cities. The system is being brought into relation to 
many social a¢tivities. Drill halls will be furnished with 
appliances and apparatus for sport and physical training, 
and the drill grounds will probably become public play- 
grounds. It is proposed also that the various battalions 
should have their football and cricket teams, and be pitted 
against one another. These things will mitigate the lot of 
the trainee, for it must be admitted that the duties imposed 
on the boys are rather severe and that a considerable pro- 
portion of their spare time is taken up. 
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The passage of the Canadian naval proposals through 
the Canadian Parliament has been followed with interest. 
| Their reje€tion by the Senate will be regretted, if it 
‘means that Canada will take no further action. On the 

other hand, Australians hope that it may lead to definite 
steps being taken by Canada in the same direCtion as Aus- 
tralia, and towards a policy of co-operation in the Pacific. 
When we consider the growing hostility between Japan 
and the United States and the feeling of the Nationalist 
party in China, we in Australia feel that the Pacific is not 
nearly so free from danger as preoccupied statesmen in 
England may care to think. There is a distin& danger that 
the Australian statesman also, while he claims the respon- 
sibility for the Australian fieet, should overlook what that 
responsibility involves in the way of policy. Australia is 
building up a fighting organization, but she has nobody 
charged with the responsibility for policy. Australians could 
not have, and do not desire, diplomatic relations with 
foreign Powers, but the absence of this tends to the ignoring 
of the fact that the responsibility for armaments cannot be 
divorced from the policy which they are intended to 
enforce. 


III. Inpustrrrat Prosiems 


N the last number of Tue Rounp Taste reference was 

made to the Sydney Gas Employees’ and the Sydney 
Ferries’ strike. These marked the beginning of a series of 
disputes in New South Wales, some of which were of a 
serious nature and caused severe industrial dislocation. 
Apart from disputes in the coal mining industry, no less 
than twenty strikes were recorded in that State during the 
months of March, April and May, and of these fifteen were 
in the metropolis. The most important were the strikes of 
the Sydney railway porters and labourers, and the Broken 
Hill strike. On April 3 about 400 employees of the Govern- 
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ment Railway ceased work, alleging a general dissatisfa€tion 
with their working conditions, and also complaining that 
their organization had no representation on the Industrial 
Board constituted for their industry. After a period of eight 
days work was resumed upon the intervention of the 
Minister and the intimation by the Railway Commissioner 
that if the men did not return to work by a specified time 
they would be ineligible for re-employment. 

In the Broken Hill case there was no quarrel or dispute 
between the companies and their employees and no com- 
plaint had been made as to wages, hours, or conditions of 
labour. The Broken Hill distriét, with its famous silver lead 
mines, forms a prattically isolated community of about 
32,000 persons in the extreme west of New South Wales. 
The distri€t is not connected with the New South Wales 
railway system, but is linked up with the South Australian 
system by a privately owned line called the Silverton 
Tramway, running to Cockburn, on the South Australian 
border, a distance of thirty-six miles. Over this line prac- 
tically all supplies for the distri€t, as well as the ore con- 
centrates from the mines, have to pass. The Barrier Labour 
Federation, with which nearly all the trade unions in the 
distri€t are affiliated, sent a request to all unions in the 
federation that they should ask their members by referen- 
dum if they were willing to refuse to work with non- 
unionists after March 31. Pra€tically all the unions took up 
the question with determination, and resolutions were 
passed to the effet that after the date specified all members 
should refuse to work with any person who failed to pro- 
duce a financial “ pence card” when called upon to do so. 
For a week or two an attive crusade against non-unionism 
was carried on, and the various organizations succeeded in 
taking a large number of persons into the fold, with the 
result that by March 31 almost every employee in the town 
was a member of some organization or other. 

In connexion with the Silverton Tramway, the Federa- 
tion insisted that all members of the staff, including clerks, 
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stationmasters and inspectors, except certain named officers, 
must join a union. On the company’s objecting to seven 
| confidential officers being coerced into joining a union, the 
employees were called out on April 1 and the line was closed 
down. Many of the mines were soon obliged to cease opera- 
tions temporarily owing to their inability to get the ores 
away, and there was also a serious shortage of food supplies. 
In all, nearly 4,000 men were affeCted by the stoppage of 
work. The dispute was carried on by the Federation with 
great animosity and persecution. The houses of the offend- 
ing officials of the tramway company were picketed, and 
business firms supplying these officers with goods were 
boycotted, while at a mass meeting of the strikers a proposal 
was made to seize the Silverton Company’s rolling stock 
and to run trains to bring in the food supplies blocked at 
Cockburn. After a period of nineteen days work was resumed 
on the agreement that the seven men in question should not 
join any union and that any reduCtion of wages by the 
Company (except by wages board) to any member of a union 
should be regarded as “ vi€timization.”’ 

In New South Wales there is a law in force imposing 
penalties of £50 upon all persons promoting anything in the 
nature of a strike; but nothing was done by the Government 
to nip any of these strikes in the bud by the use of the 
machinery of the Act. It has now appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole subject. This has been 
done with special reference to the strike of the railway em- 
ployees in April last, which was partly due to the existence 
of rival railway unions and to the cancellation by the In- 
dustrial Court of the registration as an industrial union of the 
Amalgamated Railway and Tramway Service Association. 
Moreover, it has been officially stated that persons taking 
part in strikes which are “ of public or general consequence ” 
are to be prosecuted under the Aét, and proceedings have 
already been taken against men concerned in the railway and 
ferry boat strikes. In the case of the railway employees the 
judge condemned the action of the strikers as “ reckless 
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malice,” while the defence set up by the ferry boat em- 
ployees was stigmatized as “ childish.” In both cases the 
judge commented on the criminality of the men’s offences 
and inflicted penalties ranging up to {10 per man. Pro- 
ceedings against gas employees and Broken Hill strikers are 
pending. 

In the other States industrial disputes of a serious nature 
have recently been infrequent, though a recrudescence of 
the “ non-unionist ” trouble is threatened in the Bendigo 
Goldfields Distri€t. The Vi€torian branch of the Federated 
Miners’ Association having resolved by a large majority 
not to work with non-unionists, a large number of miners 
have been coerced into joining the union, and at the time of 
writing there are signs that the question may be settled 
without resort to extreme measures, the non-unionist 
employees on the mines being stated to be about twelve in 
number. 

During the year 1912 the cost of living increased in 
Australia at even a greater rate than in other countries, 
prices in that year being over ten per cent higher than in 
the preceding year; and though the official statistics show 
some decrease during the first quarter of the current year, 
the cost of living is still abnormally high. This fact was 
seized upon by the Labour press and was used on the plat- 
form as an argument in favour of the referenda, the allega- 
tion being that the increase was due to the “ rapacity of the 
capitalists” and to the “ arbitrary increasing of prices by 
unscrupulous monopolists.” There is, however, but little, 
if any, truth in these wild statements, the increase in the 
cost of living occurring mainly in regard to house rent, 
meat and certain agricultural and dairy produce. In addition 
to the worldwide rise in prices which occurred in 1912, parts 
of Australia were affe€ted by a drought during the autumn, 
which has had the effet of increasing the price of various 
commodities. While the cost of living has increased by 
twenty-five per cent since IgoI, average rates of wages have 
increased no less than twenty-four per cent in the same 
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| period, and the increase in wages is therefore nearly as great 
_ as that in cost of living, in spite of the phenomenal increase 
| in prices which occurred in 1912. Up to 1911 the increase 
in cost of living since 1901 was thirteen and a half per cent 
compared with an increase of eighteen per cent in nominal 
wages. This gave an aCtual increase in effective wages (i.e. 
after making due allowance for the decreased purchasing 
power of money) of no less than three and a half per cent. 
It is doubtful whether this effe€tive increase has been 
equalled during the period in question in any other country 
in the world. 


IV. Tue Dominions Royat Commission 


URING the past two or three months the Dominions 

Royal Commission has been engaged in Australia on its 
investigations concerning the resources of the Common- 
wealth and the position occupied by it as an integral part of 
the British Empire. The information gathered has been of 
two kinds, viz., that obtained by a€tually visiting such parts 
of the Commonwealth as were of special interest or im- 
portance and were readily accessible in the time at its dis- 
posal, and, secondly that obtained from evidence given on 
Australian resources and conditions by commercial, indus- 
trial and financial experts, or by statistical authorities. 

The Commission arrived in Sydney from New Zealand 
on March 28, and after taking evidence and travelling 
in parties in various localities in the mother State, a visit 
was paid to Queensland, succeeded in turn by visits to 
Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia, 
from which latter State the Commission embarked, on 
the homeward journey on June 9g. In the course of their 
visits of inspection special attention was paid by the 
members of the Commission to agricultural and pastoral 
development, and to the facilities for water conservation and 
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irrigation. The iron deposits in New South Wales and 
South Australia, the coal deposits of New South Wales, the 
timber resources of Tasmania and Western Australia, and the 
possibilities of tropical agriculture in Queensland were also 
made the subje€t of special observation. In every State 
evidence was taken from witnesses having expert knowledge 
in the several branches of inquiry. The evidence so furnished 
covered a wide field and the subje€ts dealt with ranged from 
high finance to immigration arrangements, and from 
Imperial Federation to the trade in leather. 

During the months of April and May, there were con- 
ferences at Melbourne between the Canadian (Mr Foster), 
the Australian (Mr Tudor), and the New Zealand (Mr 
Fisher) ministers on trade affairs, and it is reported that 
provisional agreements have been arrived at by these Do- 
minions. 


Australia. June, 1913.’ 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Tue ConsoLiDATION OF THE UNION 


ERHAPS the most disappointing feature of the session 

of Parliament just ended (June) has been its failure to 
deal with the many demands for consolidating legislation, 
which have necessarily resulted from the establishment of 
the Union. The A& of Union embodied a constitutional 
change of the most fundamental kind. It brought into being, 
not a federation of the four colonies, but a unified state in 
which the four pre-existing Governments were for all 
constitutional purposes completely merged. The provincial 
councils, which alone remain to recall their existence, have 
no independent authority and no exclusive jurisdiction as 
against the Union. They are in fact, as compared with the 
Provincial or State Governments of Canada, Australia or 
the United States, purely local and subordinate authorities. 
The National Convention which drew up the Union Con- 
stitution could not, in the time which it devoted to its 
work, do more than lay the foundations of the new structure. 
Even in matters so important as the constitution of the 
Senate, and the qualification for the franchise, where out- 
standing provincial differences made the welding process 
difficult, much was left to the future determination of the 
Union Parliament. It was natural to think, more especially 
when the eleCtors had returned to power a Government 
outwardly strong, supported by a substantial majority 
in the House of Assembly over all other parties, that the 
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first task to which Parliament would be asked to devote 
itself would be the consolidation of the new struture, 
while the material, so to speak, was still plastic, and while 
the movement for unification, which had carried the con- 
stitution through, was still strong. So far, however, but 
little has been done in this dire€tion. Indeed, much of the 
legislation of the past session has appeared to accentuate, 
rather than remove, existing differences in provincial laws 
and sentiment. 

In regard to constitutional difficulties left unsolved by 
the A& of Union, such as those mentioned above, it was 
not to be expetted that Parliament would be able, or 
indeed would attempt, to find a solution in the early years 
of Union. But there are many matters, on which there is 
no such fundamental difference of opinion, in regard to 
which divergences of law and pra€tice exist as between the 
various provinces—taxation, banking, the law relating to 
companies, insolvency, patents, the registration of land 
titles and so on. The existence of different laws governing 
business and commercial relations in the separate provinces 
causes a certain amount of inconvenience and delay. 
Differences in taxation give rise to inter-provincial griev- 
ances and jealousies. Many of these anomalies are not in 
themselves serious, but they are matters in which uni- 
formity is desirable, and could, without serious difficulty, 
be attained, and, while they continue to exist, they tend 
to strengthen the sentiment of provincial particularism, 
and to delay the growth of that identity of feeling and 
interest which is the necessary supplement of the Act of 
Union. Parliament, however, has not only been unable as 
yet to do much in the dire€tion of unifying and consolidating 
legislation, but even where it has passed laws nominally 
applying to the whole Union, it has constantly been driven, 
by the pressure of one or other of the provinces, to make 
concessions to provincial interests or prejudices. In this 
way some of the most important general Acts passed during 
the session contain so many exceptions and saving clauses, 
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for perpetuating some existing provincial law or con- 
ciliating some particular provincial sentiment, that they 
might almost have been passed by four separate legislatures 
and then patched together. 

So far, then, little has been done to build up the stru€ture 
of unification on the foundations laid down by the A& of 
Union. In a constitutional sense, provincial boundaries 
have been abolished, but on many of the most important 
public questions men still think provincially, especially in 
the two smaller provinces. Most of the members who 
represent Natal constituencies in the House of Assembly 
were elected primarily to look after the interests of Natal. 
The members from the Orange Free State, though they 
were not eleted as a provincial party, have repeatedly 
formed a group to “ get something for the Free State.” 
The members from the two larger provinces have shown 
themselves less parochial, but, when once the provincial 
spirit is raised, it is not easily laid. The recent dissensions 
in the ranks of the Government party have no doubt 
stimulated the a€tivities of these provincial groups, and at 


the same time have made their demands more difficult to 
resist. 


II. Tue Government Party DissEnstons 


HE quarrel between General Botha and General 

Hertzog and their respective followers still continues 
to be the main topic of purely political interest. At the 
trial of strength in the House of Assembly, on a motion of 
no confidence, moved from the Labour benches, the 
Government were supported by 68 votes against 42. This 
result was a complete answer to the malcontents of the 
Government party, who were urging on General Botha 
that it was his duty to resign or appeal to the country. 
Of the sixteen members from the Orange Free State who 
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were returned as his supporters, ten voted for him in this 
division, and six, including General Hertzog himself, against. 
Besides these, only two other members of his party voted 
against him, one of them being Mr Hull, his ex-Minister 
of Finance. From the Parliamentary point of view, there- 
fore, the so-called split in the Ministerial party did not 
wear a very serious aspect. The followers of General Hertzog, 
however, have begun ative operations in the country— 
more particularly in the Orange Free State. Meetings 
have been held in the constituencies of members who 
supported General Botha, and resolutions of want of 
confidence have been forwarded to some or all of them, 
though it remains to be seen how far these represent the 
feelings of the majority of their constituents. A congress 
of the party in the Free State was held at Bloemfontein in 
May, while Parliament was still sitting at Cape Town, 
and, in consequence, none of the members of Parliament 
whose conduét was being attacked, put in an appearance. 
A resolution was proposed by one of the disaffe€ted Free 
State members of Parliament on May 22 declaring that 
the interests of the Orange Free State in particular, and of 
the Union in general, “ have suffered and are being placed 
in great danger by General Botha’s senseless striving to 
satisfy the Opposition and a small part of our own party, 
this striving having reached a climax when he dismissed 
General Hertzog from the Ministry without giving any 
just reason and without having consulted the party.” 
It further declared that General Botha had abused the 
confidence of the ele€tors of the Free State, which was 
only given because General Hertzog was a member of the 
Ministry, and that he had caused a split in the party “ which 
threatens to become permanent and result in irretrievable 
loss to our people in their political, social, and religious 
life,” and it finally called on General Botha to resign, 
and expressed its confidence in General Hertzog. This 
motion was carried by forty-seven votes to two. Asubsequent | 
resolution was adopted unanimously that, if General Botha 
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should not comply with the request to resign within a 
week of the closing of the Congress, all members on the 
| Government side representing the Free State should be 
| called upon to withdraw their support from General 
Botha, and so bring about a dissolution of Parliament. 
The week elapsed, and several other weeks—for Parliament 
did not rise till June 16—but the threatened a€tion of the 
Free State Congress produced no visible result in Parlia- 
ment. Since Parliament rose, Mr Fischer, Minister of the 
Interior, and formerly Prime Minister of the Free State, 
has had two meetings of his constituents in order to explain 
his condué in remaining in General Botha’s Ministry 
without General Hertzog. His explanation was that in 
principle he was entirely in agreement with General 
Hertzog, and that General Botha had been wrong in 
removing him from the Ministry. He himself (Mr Fischer) 
had remained with General Botha in order to heal the 
breach if possible, but General Hertzog, by his subsequent 
actions, had made that impossible. He preferred to regard 
the differences between General Hertzog and his former 
colleagues as still capable of arrangement, as General 
Hertzog was, in his opinion, quite sound in matters of 
principle, but too impetuous and irresponsible in his 
public utterances. This explanation apparently did not 
commend itself to his hearers, and a vote of no confidence 
was passed on both occasions. At a subsequent meeting, 
however, this verdict was reversed by a substantial majority, 
so that even as regards Mr Fischer, who is the principal 
offender in the eyes of the followers of General Hertzog 
in the Free State, the opinion of his constituents is by no 
means unanimous. It is generally understood that General 
Botha himself intends to visit the Free State as soon as he 
can. No doubt there is in that province a strong feeling of 
personal attachment to General Hertzog, who is regarded 
as having been sacrificed on account of his championship 
of the Dutch Africanders’ language and national sentiment, 
and this feeling aéts as a powerful reinforcement to the 
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resentment felt by a section of the Government party, 
both in that province and elsewhere, at General Botha’s 
attitude in regard to Imperial questions and to questions 
such as immigration, on which they are peculiarly sensitive. 
At the same time the irresponsible utterances of General 
Hertzog and some of his supporters have caused mis- 
givings in the minds of many who might otherwise have 
been disposed to sympathize with his views. It is probable 
that the opposition to General Botha in the other provinces 
will not prevail to the extent of a definite split in the party 
organization, and, even in the Free State, it is by no means 
certain that things will go to that extent. Among the 
country population in South Africa personal influence 
counts for everything in leadership, and General Botha 
possesses in a marked degree what has been called the 
magnetic personality which inclines people with whom he 
comes in contaét to regard their differences with him as 
matters of small account. That his whole strength will be 
devoted to avoiding a serious open breach in the party is 
certain, and so far, though prophecy in such a matter can 
be little more than guess, the probabilities are in favour 
of his succeeding. 


III. Tue Immicrants’ Recutation Law 


NE piece of work which must be put to the credit of 

the recent session of Parliament is the passage of an 
A& to regulate the admission of immigrants. During both 
the preceding sessions Bills had been introduced for this 
purpose, but failed to satisfy opposition on both sides of 
the House. The subje& is one of peculiar complexity and 
difficulty, involving as it does the position of British Indians 
inside the Union, as well as the claims of those who desire 
to come in. Other Dominions have had to deal with the 
claim of British Indians to come in as immigrants in face 
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of a practically unanimous determination on the part of 
the European population against Asiatic immigration of 
any sort. Here there was the further troubie that the 
representatives of particular provinces, which in the past 
have pursued a policy of excluding Asiatics, fought most 
resolutely against any removal of the barrier around their 
own provinces in favour of Indians who had been allowed 
to settle in other parts of the Union. The chief trouble 
arose from the presence in Natal of an Indian population 
numbering about 120,000. For many years before Union, 
the colony of Natal imported Indian labourers under 
indentures, and, though every effort was made to induce 
these labourers to return to India after the expiration of 
their period of service, the fa€t remains that there is at 
present an Indian population in Natal of about 120,000 
(of whom perhaps 40,000 are still serving under indentures), 
as against 97,000 Europeans. In the Orange Free State 
the law both before and since the war prohibited the 
settlement of any Asiatic in the country. In the Transvaal 
before the war the efforts of the Government to prevent 
the entry and settlement of British Indians gave rise to 
disputes with the British Government, but the policy 
of restricting Indian immigration was continued after the 
war, and, when jresponsible government was given to the 
Transvaal, an A&t was passed forbidding in terms Asiatic 
immigration, and providing a system of registration for 
Asiatics in the colony. This, as will be remembered, was 
strongly resented by the British Indians in the Transvaal, 
and gave rise to a passive resistance movement which was, 
with difficulty, overcome. In the Cape Colony there was 
no exclusion of Asiatics as such, but the immigration 
law provided the usual test of writing from diCtation in a 
European language, and, as a matter of fact, comparatively 
few came in. Before Union the other three Colonies were 
therefore able to prote€t themselves against an influx of 
Asiatics from Natal, and they naturally regarded immigra- 
tion from that colony as a more immediate danger than 
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dire& immigration from India. Accordingly their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, while they were quite ready to 
pass a law regulating immigration into the Union as a whole, 
were utterly opposed to any relaxation of the pre-Union 
conditions under which the Indian population of Natal 
had been more or less effe€tively confined to that province. 

Apart from the provisions intended to maintain existing 
provincial barriers, the A@ applies the usual tests to 
immigrants so as to exclude criminals, persons suffering 
from certain diseases or physical defects, and illiterates. In 
addition to these tests, it gives the Government power 
to exclude persons or classes of persons who are deemed 
by the Minister, “ on economic grounds, or on account of 
standard or habits of life to be unsuited to the require- 
ments of the Union or any particular province thereof.” 
This provision is designed to give the Government the 
necessary power to exclude Asiatic immigration, if thought 
desirable, by administrative a€tion without discriminating 
against them ¢o nomine. In face of the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of public opinion against Asiatic immigration, 
the leaders of Indian opinion here—and, it may be hoped, 
in India also—acquiesce in the exclusion of Indian immi- 
grants, provided there is no statutory discrimination against 
Asiatics or Indians by name, and provided that a certain 
limited number of persons is admitted from time to time 
to supply special needs of the Indian community here. 
This the Government has undertaken to do. In one par- 
ticular the A& has benefitted by the criticism which was 
dire€ted against the previous attempts at legislation on 
this matter in that provision is made for the appointment 
of boards at the ports, to which any immigrant rejected 
by the immigration officer can appeal. This will be a safe- 
guard against arbitrary action on the part of immigration 
officers. The Bill, as introduced, provided that Courts of 
Law should have no jurisdi€tion to set aside or interfere 
with any order or aét of the executive officers except 
on a question of domicile, but, in view of the strenuous 
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objections of the Opposition, the Minister withdrew this 
provision, and gave the boards the right to state a case on 
questions of law for the decision of the Courts, either on 
their own motion or on the demand of an appellant. A 
further modification made in response to criticism in the 
House empowered the Government to appoint officers 
outside the Union from whom intending immigrants 
could obtain certificates exempting them from restriction 
under the clause already quoted, which gives the Minister 
general powers of rejeCtion on the grounds of unsuitability. 
Another exempted from the provisions of this clause 
Asiatics who hold certificates of registration under the 
laws of the Transvaal, so as to remove the apprehension 
felt by them that if they left the Union temporarily they 
might be restri€ted on attempting to return, and also 
persons lawfully entitled to reside in any province, desiring 
to enter the Cape Province or Natal, who would have been 
allowed to enter these provinces under the pre-Union 
laws. Certain minor concessions were made on points 
objected to by the Opposition, and the Bill passed accepted 
by both parties as, perhaps, the best that could be done in a 
very difficult situation. 

In questions dire€tly connefted with immigration the 
claims of the Indians have been fairly met, once the prin- 
ciple is accepted, as under present conditions it must be, 
that further immigration of Asiatics is to be prohibited. 
The restri€tions on the movements of Asiatics settled in the 
country from one province to another will no doubt be a 
grievance, though it is not the imposition of a new dis- 
ability so much as the continuance of pre-Union barriers. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this state of things 
is one which can permanently be maintained. If the Union 
is to be a reality in fa€t as well as in name, the other pro- 
vinces cannot continue to stand aside from the problems 
arising out of the presence of so large an Indian population 
in Natal. Till this question of inter-provincial movement, 
and others affe€ting the Indians resident in South Africa 
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not dire€tly connefted with immigration, have been dealt 
with, it cannot be said that the relations between the Go- 
vernment and the British Indians in South Africa are 
entirely satisfactory. The Immigrants’ Regulation A, 
however, is an important step in that direCtion and, if the 
Government combines a policy of exclusion of immigrants 
from Asia with fair and liberal treatment of those who are 
already settled here, it will do much to deprive of real force 
the agitation which has in the past had regrettable con- 
sequences both here and in India.* 


IV. Tue Ranp Strike 


T is too soon yet to form a considered judgment on the 

strike which has just ended, to understand fully its causes 
or forecast its results. It is too soon even to say with any 
confidence whether the present peace is a lasting one or 
only a lull in the storm. It may be of interest, however, to 
give a short account of a dispute which was remarkable alike 
in its inception, its development, and its conclusion. 

The dispute began on May 20, when the management of 
the New Kleinfontein mine decided to make a change in 
the working hours of five mechanics employed underground. 
These men had previously worked from 7 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday, and from 7 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and the change proposed was that they 
should work on Saturdays till 3.30 p.m., so as to make their 
hours of work the same as those of the miners. The men 
resented the change and enlisted the sympathy of their 
fellow workers to such an extent that a strike of all workers 


* There is considerable dissatisfaction amongst Indians in South Africa 
with the new Bill and a powerful demand for revision in certain particu- 
lars not affecting the principle. See Times despatch, dated Simla, July 31: 

“ There is considerable feeling in India over the South African Immigra- 
tion Bill, and many messages have reached the Government urging the 
Crown to intervene. Mr Gokhale is returning immediately, and will 
raise the question with the Imperial Government. The Native Press is 
unanimous in urging retaliatory measures and in maintaining that the 
Union Government has broken faith with Mr Gokhale.” 
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on the New Kleinfontein mine was declared on May 26. 
On the same day the management of the mine, having come 
to the conclusion that their ation might be held to be a 
contravention of the Industrial Disputes AG, since they 
had failed to give a month’s notice of their intention to 
change working conditions, decided to withdraw their 
notice as to the change of hours. They did not, however, 
notify this to the secretary of the strike committee, which 
had in the meantime been formed, as he was not one of 
their employees, and they declined to recognize anyone else 
in the matter. They posted the withdrawal at the mine and 
wrote to the Deputy Mayor of Benoni, who had been in 
communication with the strike committee, intimating that 
they would revert to the old working hours and offering 
to reinstate all their employees; also offering to meet a 
committee of employees. A copy of this letter was also posted 
at the mine. 

On June 6 the management of the New Kleinfontein mine 
posted at the mine another notice repeating its former offer 
of reversion to the old hours of working for the underground 
mechanics and of reinstatement of all employees who had 
come out on strike or been discharged in connexion with 
the dispute. This offer was to apply only to those employees 
who should return to work on or before June 11. The men 
however, were now pressing other points, viz., recognition 
of their Union and an eight hours’ day “ bank to bank,” i.e. 
from the time of going below to the time of return to the 
surface. After June 11 the Company prepared to resume 
work and engaged men to replace those on strike. On 
June 17 a deputation of ex-employees met the Chairman 
and offered to accept the terms contained in the notice of 
June 6, but insisted on the unconditional reinstatement 
of every man out on strike. This, however, had now become 
a matter of some difficulty, since in the meantime some 
fifty men had been engagéd to replace the strikers, and the 
Company felt bound in honour not to discharge them. 
On June 19 members of the strike committee visited the 
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Van Ryn mine and a ballot was taken by the men as to 
whether they should go out. The result was a decisive 
majority against striking (127 to 80), but notwithstanding 
that the strike committee managed to persuade or coerce 
—“ pull out ” is the technical term—the whole number. 
The same thing took place at the New Modderfontein mine, 
except that there no ballot was taken. After this interest 
in the strike seemed to die down, and the general opinion 
was that it would not last much longer. ‘The leaders called 
a mass meeting for June 29 at Benoni and advertised widely 
an appeal for support. The local magistrate, however, for- 
bade the meeting under a law of 1894, which empowers 
the authorities to forbid gatherings of people that are 
likely to lead to riot or commotion. The only effect of the 
prohibition, however, was the circulation of an appeal to 
the people to come prepared to assert, by force, if necessary, 
their right of meeting. The Government in the meantime 
decided not to prohibit the meeting, and it accordingly took 
place. Inflammatory speeches were made and extreme 
measures were recommended against the “ scabs ” who had 
gone to work on the mine. No concerted aéts of violence 
took place except a somewhat feeble attempt to storm the 
mine, which was checked without much difficulty. There 
was a continuation, however, of savage assaults on men 
working on the mine when they ventured off the mine pre- 
mises, and attempts were made to make the working of the 
mine impossible by wholesale intimidation. 

The chief result of the meeting was a great renewal 
of activity in the direCtion of “ pulling out ” the men on 
other mines with a view to bringing about a general strike 
on the mines along the reef. The procedure of the strikers 
was to march on a particular mine, colleét the men and 
urge them to come out. They were in all cases successful, 
even where a ballot of the men showed a majority against 
striking. At this stage the Government seemed to have 
decided that the police force available was inadequate to 
protect life and property in view of the threatened extension 
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of the strike, and the Imperial troops were called in. The 
strike continued to spread rapidly amongst the mines and 
_ began to affeét other branches of organized labour, till by 
_ Friday, July 4, pra€tically all the mine workers were out, and 
_ someof the principal organized trades, such as the engineers, 
| printers, masons, either had already decided or had ap- 
pointed ballots for the purpose of deciding to come out. 
The tramway men in Johannesburg were purposely left at 
work and showed no desire of themselves to come out. The 
railway workers also remained at their posts, though a spirit 
of unrest which had been in existence for some time among 
certain sections of the men, quite independently of the 
trouble on the mines, was turned to account by those who 
regarded a general railway strike as the most effective 
weapon for enforcing submission to their demands. 

This was the position on Friday, July 4, on which date the 
strike leaders had arranged to hold a mass meeting in Johan- 
nesburg. Considerable alarm had been caused in the mean- 
time by the rapid spread of the strike and by the methods 
which had been adopted to “ pull out” the men on the 
mines. ‘The impression created in the minds of ordinary men 
was that a few irresponsible men by the use of threats and 
a€tual violence had forced a strike all along the reef, in 
defiance of the wishes of the majority, and ignoring the 
ordinary constitutional methods by which decisions on ques- 
tions of this sort are usually taken. The feelings of alarm 
were increased by the appearance of bands of excited men 
and women waving red flags and numbers of youths, not of 
the respe€table working-class type, armed with sticks and 
other weapons, who seemed to be prepared for, if not 
courting, trouble. The Government, on Friday morning, 
issued a notice forbidding the meeting, but only a few hours 
before the time advertised for its commencement and too 
late to prevent the assemblage of large crowds of people, 
many of whom were doubtless speCtators. The decision to 
prohibit the meeting was, however, enforced and the 
police, assisted by a strong body of troops, kept the people 
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on the move. Stones and other missiles were freely used by 
the crowd, but the police and troops were evidently under 
orders to avoid extreme measures and no attempt was made 
to arrest the leaders. The more violent spirits at once 
proceeded to stop the tramway service by pulling off the 
drivers and dismantling the cars. They then made their way 
to the station and pulled the train staff off any trains which 
came in. 

So far there had been no serious attempt on the part of 
the authorities to repress the violence of the mob, and, to 
judge from the injuries recorded, the police and troops 
seemed to have suffered more than the crowd. At night, 
however, things took a more serious turn. Park Station— 
the principal station in Johannesburg—was attacked and 
set on fire, as also were the offices of the Star newspaper. 
Some jewellers’ and gunsmiths’ shops were looted, and 
many of the mob thus got possession of firearms which they 
did not hesitate to use. Towards midnight the police, having 
failed by other means to restore order, fired on the rioters, 
and similar collisions took place intermittently during the 
early hours of Saturday morning. The most serious incident, 
however, took place on Saturday afternoon, when after an 
attack on the Rand Club by a small body of rioters the 
troops tried to clear the streets adjoining the building. 
Missiles were thrown and some shots were fired from the 
crowd and the troops, after warning, opened fire. It was here 
that most of the casualties occurred. Shortly after this the 
strike leaders announced a “ truce” pending negotiations 
with the Prime Minister and General Smuts, who had come 
over from Pretoria, and with the exception of some window 
breaking there was no further outbreak. After meeting 
representatives of the mining companies and the strike 
committee the Ministers arrived at a settlement, the terms 
of which were: 

1. The strike to be immediately declared off, and the strikers to 


return to their homes; all further disturbances to cease, and no 
further property to be destroyed. 
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z. The New Kleinfontein strikers to be reinstated and the Govern- 


ment to grant suitable compensation to the strike breakers, who will 
_ in no ways be vidtimized. 


3. The strikers on other mines to return to their work, and to be 


taken back as mining operations are resumed on the mines, and no 
victimization to take place. 


4. The representatives of the workers are at liberty to lay any 


other grievances before the Government who will inquire into 
them. 


The casualties were twenty-one killed and upwards of 
fifty more or less seriously wounded. 

It is impossible to do more than describe in the barest 
outline the events of the two final days. There has as yet 
been no official inquiry to disengage the aCtual events from 
the mass of contradiCtory narrative which surrounds them, 
or to focus public opinion on the necessity or otherwise of 
the extreme steps which were resorted to with such terrible 
results in the restoration of public order. It is to be hoped in 
the interest of all concerned that such an inquiry will be 
held with the least possible delay.* Apart from attempts to 
apportion individual responsibility there are one or two 
questions which have been forced upon the earnest attention 
of all serious men. What were the underlying causes of an 
upheaval which, arising out of an apparently trivial dispute, 
spread so rapidly and with so little regard to the ordinary 
labour organizations? What is likely to be the effect on public 
order and security of a settlement made by the Government 
with what was practically a revolutionary committee dis- 
puting possession of the town with the forces of law and 
order? These are questions which have made people think. 
It is too soon as yet to attempt to answer them. The events 
of a few days have struck most people with a shock of sur- 
prise from which they have not yet recovered. Labour pro- 
blems and organizations are still new to South Africa. The 
older men have never learned to take them seriously. The 
only labour problem to which they have been accustomed 


* A judicial commission of inquiry was instituted on July 14. 
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is the scarcity of natives, and their attitude towards trade 
unions and strikes is that of the early Vitorian period. The 
labour leaders, on the other hand, in and out of Parliament 
have been too much in the minority to gain a due sense of 
responsibility. In the recent trouble the men most promi- 
nent in forcing the pace were the revolutionary Socialists. 
The trade union leaders were content to follow. They have 
yet to learn that the red flag will not lead them to power 
in an ordered State, It seems at present as if the recent 
events will have some effe&t in both these direCtions and lead 
both to a better understanding of labour movements and to 
a truer sense of direCtion in those who lead them.* 
South Africa. July. 1913. 


* As a result of the refusal of the mine-owners and the Government to ac- 
cede to all the demands of the miners, South Africa was threatened with a 
general strike timed to take place on August Bank Holiday. Elaborate pre- 
cautions were taken by the Government; troops were in readiness everywhere, 
and arrangements were considered for the repatriation of the imported native 
labourers on the Rand. A period of suspense and great anxiety ensued, but 
at the last moment, when it was seen that the Government stood firm, the 
moderates gained the upper hand and the Trades Federation gave way so far 
as to declare that there would be no general strike for the present. 

The Government has proposed that a Commission should be appointed to 
deal with the grievances of the strikers; the Commission to consist of one 
representative of the mine-workers, one of other workers, a representative of 
the mine-owners and one of the other industries, and a chairman to be 
selected by the Government. It is proposed to appoint a similar Commission 
to inquire into the grievances of the railway-men. The Labour leaders were 
at first opposed to the proposal, but it is believed that they are now treating 
it with greater favour. 

Several questions were asked in the British Parliament with regard to the 
use of Imperial troops in quelling the Johannesburg riots, but the publication 
of Lord Gladstone’s despatches revealing the very grave danger of the position 
made criticism difficult. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Vistr or H.M.S. “ New Zeatanp ” 


HE enthusiasm with which the people of New Zealand 

have welcomed their battle cruiser seems fully to 
justify the policy of sending her round the world. The 
vessel dropped anchor in Wellington Harbour on April 12, 
and during the two months which have since passed she 
has been the chief obje€ of public interest and admiration 
wherever she has been. The officers have been honoured 
or entertained with mayoral receptions, banquets and 
balls; the men with picnics, excursions and sports; and the 
impression which all have made upon the people of New 
Zealand has been uniformly favourable in the highest 
degree. On board the vessel everybody, from Captain 
Halsey downwards, has been quite a model of politeness, 
attention and good nature, though the strain of contending 
with the incessant stream of visitors must have been 
enormous. The ordeal was not much more than half through 
when the newspapers complacently recorded that the 
“* New Zealand ” had received more visitors than any other 
of His Majesty’s ships. One can well believe both that 
Captain Halsey’s vessel has achieved this distintion and 
that there is no other captain in the Navy who would care 
to deprive him of it. During the twelve days for which 
the battle cruiser was open to the public in Wellington 
no less than 97,690 people availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. In Auckland, where the preparations were still 
more extensive, and Captain Halsey and his officers had 
something like a royal progress to the Town Hall, the war- 
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ship had 94,136 visitors—in ten days—and in Lyttelton, 
which had the advantage of being the only place where 
the vessel was berthed at the wharf, the enormous total 
of 132,400 was reached in nine days. In all cases children 
formed a large proportion of the visitors. Special trains 
were provided by Government to bring the State school 
children in from the country distri€ts in large numbers 
free of cost. Much to the chagrin of the people of Dunedin, 
Captain Halsey decided there was not enough room in 
their harbour for his vessel to swing. The Government 
accordingly made what amends it could by carrying 1,500 
Dunedin children all the way to Lyttelton—a distance of 
237 miles—to see the war-ship there. As Captain Halsey 
considers that one child visitor is worth two or three adults, 
this must be admitted to represent good business. 

The permanent value to the Empire of all the en- 
thusiasm and the curiosity of these crowds of sightseers 
is not easy to assess. What went they out for to see, and 
how much did they carry away with them? When you are 
one of twenty thousand hustling through the points of the 
war-ship in the course of a few hours, the cynic may say 
that you cannot see much except the backs of those im- 
mediately in front of you, and that you have little more 
time for Imperial thought than in any ordinary crowd. 
Yet Imperial thought and feeling have really been quickened 
by the battle cruiser’s visit, and the Navy has been brought 
much nearer to us than it was. Passing by a good deal of 
vague grandiloquence which the occasion has naturally 
called forth, one may quote a few sentences from the 
valedi€tory of the Christchurch Press as not pitching the 
note too high: 


They (the officers and men of the “« New Zealand ”) leave us with a 
clean record and take away the general regard of the whole province, 
which feels the better for their visit. It has produced nothing but good 
feeling—good feeling between city and country, good feeling between 
the Otago towns and Christchurch, a feeling of sound Imperialism 
and a new sense of the greatness and reality of the Empire. 
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Thus, according to the Press the cruiser’s visit has made 
for local unity no less than for Imperial unity. One excellent 
effe& that it has certainly had upon local opinion is in 
putting a check upon the habit of carping at the policy 
which resulted in the presentation of the vessel to the 
Empire. The a¢tion of the Ward Government was intensely 
popular at the time, but when the cheering was over and 
the Commissioner of Taxes began asking us to find the 
money, a more critical note was not unnatural. If this 
critical note had been inspired by a definite determination 
in favour of a more businesslike policy, there would have 
been much to say in its favour. But most of the critics are 
just as strongly opposed to any other form of naval ex- 
penditure, and not a few of them had no obje¢tion to raise 
four years ago when the issue was before the country. 
The popular enthusiasm with which the “ New Zealand ” 
herself has been greeted has gone far to curb this kind of 
criticism, and, regardless of party preferences, many would 
have been glad if Sir Joseph Ward, after his reverse of 
fortune, could have been here to reap the benefit of the 
enthusiasm instead of in London. 


II. Navat Poticy 


T cannot, however, be suggested that the cruiser’s visit 

has definitely inclined the public mind towards one or 
other of the alternatives in future naval policy. It put people 
in the right mood to welcome a strenuous naval gospel—if 
there had been anybody to preach it. But one of the avowed 
objeéts of Mr Allen’s visit to London was to find a naval 
policy, and his colleagues have rigidly carried out their 
determination to suspend judgment until his return. The 
result is that the whole of the recess has passed without any 
authoritative light and leading on the subject. The scanty 
Ministerial references to it have indeed been almost entirely 
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either nebulous or negative. Mr Massey has repeatedly 
stated that he is well satisfied with our military prepara- 
tions, but that with regard to naval defence we are falling 
short of our duty. On the other hand, he has strongly 
repudiated the report which reached us in very circum- 
stantial form from an Australian source that Mr Allen 
was committing New Zealand to the establishment of 4 
separate Navy. In his speech at the Ministerial luncheon 
to Captain Halsey and his officers on April 18, the Premier 
also said that “it might suit some parts of the Empire 
to build their own war-ships and man their own war-ships, 
but however that might be, when the time of trouble 
came, if the time of trouble came at all—with the first 
shot fired every British ship would become a British ship 
under Imperial control.” ‘This statement was hailed by the 
New Zealand Herald—a strong opponent of Australia’s 
naval ideals—as bringing the projet of a New Zealand 
navy for the first time “ within the range of loyal debate.” 

To the Herald, as to the average New Zealander, the 
idea of the Dominion’s connexion with a Navy that would 
not come automatically under the control of the Admiralty 
is repugnant. Mr Massey’s stipulation was well calculated 
to allay the apprehensions excited on that score by Mr 
Allen’s advocacy of a Pacific fleet, built, manned and managed 
by Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

It is true that in his original statement on the subject 
Mr Allen himself stipulated as a condition of New Zea- 
land’s participation in such a scheme that the fleet must 
be an integral part of the Imperial Navy. But that has not 
sufficed to dispel the idea that there is something anti- 
Imperial in the local principle which Mr Allen desires to 
develop. The Prime Minister’s statement has helped to 
remove this misconception, but it cannot be said that 
public opinion is yet reconciled to Mr Allen’s proposals. 
For the present, however, ignorance and indifference 
rather than definite hostility have been the chief obstacles 


in their way. The real struggle will begin when it is known 
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to what extent Mr Allen’s ideas, which are understood to be 
| substantially unaltered by his interviews with the Admiralty, 
are approved by his colleagues. All that we know at present 
is that he has sent in his report; that it provides for a New 
Zealand quota; and that this quota will not be under 
Australian control—a point which is regarded as de rigueur 
by many who are reluétant to see any change in existing 
arrangements. The rest is to be withheld until the Cabinet 
has fully considered the matter and submitted its programme 
to the session of Parliament, which opens on June 26.* 

Though for the reasons given, Mr Allen has not been able 
to talk very freely of the results of his mission, he has 
had several interesting things to say since his return to the 
Dominion on June 3. The cavalier fashion in which he 
seemed to have rejected the idea of New Zealand’s repre- 
sentation on the Imperial Defence Committee was the 
only disappointment which many of us experienced from 
his utterances in London. Before he set out on his mission 
the Government had been repeatedly asked to accept the 
offer made by Mr Churchill in his statement on the Navy 
Estimates last year. But Mr Massey was naturally in no 
hurry to commit himself, and the matter was still in suspense 
when Mr Allen left Wellington. Yet no sooner had he 
arrived in London than he made a statement to an inter- 
viewer which seemed to shut the door definitely against 
the proposal that New Zealand should seek representation 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence. A statement of 
this kind before the Minister had had the opportunity of 
consulting the Imperial authorities hardly seemed fair 
to either of the parties concerned, and it has been satis- 
fa€torily modified since his return. Asked on the day of his 
arrival in Auckland whether New Zealand should be 
represented on the Defence Committee, Mr Allen replied: 
“If you ask me if New Zealand was represented on the 
Imperial Defence Committee, I would say ‘No, not 

*No reference was, as a matter of fact, made to naval policy in the 
Governor’s speech. 
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dire@lly.’? But I attended, and the Committee asked me a 
question. I told them I would suggest certain things to 
the Cabinet. The suggestions were considered quite satis- 
faCtory, and that, I am afraid, is all I can give you just now.” 
This is necessarily vague, but it suggests the probability of 
a solution decidedly more satisfaCtory than the blunt 
negative to which Mr Allen appeared to have committed 
himself in London. 

Speaking, a week later, to the New Zealand Club in 
Wellington, Mr Allen referred to his interviews with the 
Committee of Imperial Defence as the most interesting 
and impressive of all his experiences in England. He de- 
scribed the Committee as “existing only in the Prime 
Minister’s brain,” and was profoundly impressed with the 
manner in which that brain controlled the deliberations 
of the experts whom it had invited to confer, and summed 
up their conclusions at the close. Though the funétions of 
the Committee were purely advisory, the advice, Mr 
Allen pointed out, was pretty certain to be adopted as a 
permanent policy. He proceeded to make some very in- 
teresting remarks both on New Zealand’s relations to the 


Committee of Imperial Defence and on the formal and 
effeCtive union to which he regards the stage of informal 
consultation as a preliminary: 


He wanted to say how much we in New Zealand were indebted to 
the Committee. We had been invited by the Prime Minister to have 
a representative there permanently. He did not know that that was 
very convenient, but in issuing the invitation the Prime Minister had 
admitted New Zealand into the advisory councils of the nation. That 
was a tremendous step forward in Empire consolidation, to be asked 
by the head of the Government of the Mother Country to sit along- 
side the best men in England to advise upon the great questions that 
come before the Committee of Imperial Defence. New Zealand 
could not and would not negleé to accept the invitation, so far as it 
was convenient. It was a step forward in a progress which would 
be more or less rapid towards the more complete organization, which 
they looked to in future, of those great countries which form the 
Empire. The advisory committee would give place to one representa- 
tive, on certain questions of defence at least, in the truer sense of the 
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word—not in the advisory sense, but in the executive sense—of the 
Dominions which enter into this great consolidation. 


Two conclusions may be drawn from this passage, and 
both are of the first importance. In the first place, if the 
Government is guided by Mr Allen, New Zealand will not 
adopt a mere non possumus attitude to the invitation of the 
Imperial Government. The difficulty of having a Minister 
in anything like constant attendance at the meetings of the 
Defence Committee in London may be regarded as insuper- 
able; but Mr Allen’s reference to the invitation as “a 
tremendous step forward in Empire consolidation,” shows 
that he is fully alive to the gravity of the issue. The second 
point is his acceptance of an executive body representative 
of the whole Empire as the ultimate solution. It is very 
gratifying to find the two men who do most of the Imperial 
thinking for the Government and the Opposition respec- 
tively, Mr Allen and Sir Joseph Ward, agreeing upon this 
issue with each other, and also with Mr Arthur Myers, 
the leading figure among the Independents. Their 
divergence of opinion with regard to the next step to be 
taken in naval policy may possibly result in our following 
Canada’s bad example and making the issue the subject 
of a party fight. But the calamity should be confined to 
much narrower proportions than it has attained in Canada 
by the agreement of the opposing leaders as to the ideal 
of Imperial co-operation towards which any policy that 
may be adopted to-morrow must be regarded as a step. 

It seems inevitable that Mr Allen will recommend the 
discontinuance of the present naval subsidy, the definite 
allocation to the Pacific of the money that has hitherto 
been sent to London—or a somewhat larger amount— 
and co-operation with Australia in her Naval College. The 
exact nature of the control that Mr Allen will expec to get 
in exchange for the allocated contribution is a matter as to 
which speculation necessarily has a wider range. But as 
New Zealand is neither to build ships of her own nor to 
send her money to Melbourne, it seems clear that Mr Allen 
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must intend her to get the control, or a share in the control, 
subject to the Admiralty’s direCtion, of some of the Imperial 
ships that are supposed to patrol these waters.* 


If]. Tue Citizen Army 


HE Territorial scheme continues to make good pro- 

gress. The men themselves are responding admirably 
to the call of duty; the shrill opposition of a very small 
minority is assessed at its true value, and gives no serious 
concern to the politicians, except in a few southern con- 
stituencies; and the popular approval of the scheme is 
just as unmistakable as when it was first established. It 
is by employers who are short-handed, or find themselves 
especially busy when their men are summoned to camp, 
that the pinch has been most severely felt. But the em- 
ployers as a class are absolutely loyal to the scheme, and 
have faced their difficulties with genuine public spirit. 
On the other hand, the Defence authorities have shown 
themselves as accommodating as circumstances would 
permit. The latest indication of their humanity is a regula- 
tion under which anybody threatened with genuine hard- 
ship, such as serious interference with his business, by the 
enforcement of military obligations, may apply to a magis- 
trate for exemption. The onus of deciding whether military 
training shall be insisted on in these exceptional cases is 
thus cast upon a civil tribunal. General Godley has more 
than once pointed out that the only concern of the military 


* See Times despatch, dated Wellington, August 6, dealing with Mr Allen’s 
annual financial statement to Parliament: 

“The details of the scheme of naval organization are still the subject of cor- 
respondence with the Admiralty. When these have been adjusted, the Govern- 
ment, Colonel Allen said, will submit to Parliament a policy which will 
recognize the principle of one control for Imperial purposes, and give New 
Zealand a more direct responsibility for, and a more definite interest in, naval 
defence, and also a better opportunity for service.” 
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authorities is to make soldiers of those whom the civil 
authorities produce for training. The duty of the former 
begins when the recruit is delivered at the parade ground 
or the drill shed by the civil arm. Thus it is that exemp- 
tions, both under the regulation above mentioned, and on 
religious grounds, as well as the general enforcement of the 
law, are left to the discretion of the ordinary Courts. The 
tyranny of the military tribunals has remained an untulfilled 
prophecy. Only two courts martial were held during the 
year—a fat which may be taken to indicate a recognition 
on the part of the military authorities beth that these 
tribunals are in general unsuitable for dealing with the 
offences of a citizen army, and that such an army cannot 
supply the personnel and the experience for the purpose 
which are freely available in the case of a regular army. 
With regard to the work of enforcement by the civil 
courts, it is worth pointing out that up to April 30 the 
total number of persons subje¢ted to imprisonment or 
military detention for refusing to pay the fines imposed 
for failure to register or to submit to training was only 78 
—an average of less than four a month. In 13 of these 
cases military custody took the place of ordinary imprison- 
ment, under the amending Act of last session. The change 
is found to work well, as it proves at least equally distasteful 
to the offenders, keeps them clear of the taint of criminal 
association, and materially abridges the glories of martyr- 
dom. At the price of this very cheap sacrifice no less than 
70,551 have been induced to register ; 29,601 of these were 
Territorials, of whom 18,687 went through their week’s 
training in camp this year. The number last year was 
17,831, which represented 82°49 per cent of the posted 
strength, as against 83°75 per cent now. Besides the im- 
provement represented by these figures, there has been a 
considerable advance in the training. There was no training 
in musketry last year, but this year 15,852 Territorials 
have been put through their course in musketry. This does 
not mean that any considerable proficiency in marksmanship 
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has been attained by the average Territorials, but it at 
least represents a beginning. The larger scale of the camps, 
which have been held for the first time by brigades and coast 
defence commands, has also resulted in a considerable 
economy of money and instru¢tion, and has provided Brigade 
Commanders, as well as their subordinates, with valuable 
experience. In addition to the 18,687 Territorials who have 
now had fourteen days’ training in camp, it is estimated 
that 2,500 men, with at least an equivalent training, who 
would be ready to take the field to-morrow, could be obtained 
by special sele€tion from ex-volunteers and men who have 
seen service in South Africa. Seeing that four years ago 
Colonel Davis reported that not more than 5,000 officers 
and men of the Volunteer Field Force had done any day- 
light work at all in the field during the past year, this 
aggregate of 21,000 far better trained men is a very gratify- 
ing result. By 1915 it is expected that the Territorials will 
have attained their full strength of 30,000. 


IV. Lasour anp THE Mounicipat Etections 


HE municipal ele€tions, which were held throughout 

the Dominion on April 30, were remarkable for the 
bold attempt made by the Labour Party to capture three 
of the four principal cities. Both Wellington and Christ- 
church ele€ted a Labour mayor last year, but in each case 
it was by a minority vote, the opposing forces being divided 
between two other Anti-Labour candidates. In Auckland, 
on the same occasion, the Federation of Labour, which had 
been promoting revolt among the Corporation labourers, 
and unsuccessfully claiming the right to recognition as 
their representative, was unwise enough to put up a candi- 
date against the sitting mayor who sought re-election. 
The crushing defeat of the Federation’s candidate by 
10,093 votes to 3,543 resulted in the re-eleCtion of the 
same mayor this year without a contest. Nor did the 
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Auckland Labour Unions run a full ticket for the City 
Council. In Wellington,Christchurch, and Dunedin, however, 
this was done, and in each of these cities the Unions at- 
tempted to secure the mayoralty as well. The contest in 
Wellington was the most interesting of all, because the 
Labour Party appeared to be best organized there and 
most ambitious, and, apart from the municipal ele¢tions 
proper, was also running a candidate for every seat on the 
Harbour Board and Hospitals and Charitable Aid Board. 
The Wellington ele€tors had 34 offices to fill, and 73 candi- 
dates to choose from, and it says much for the enterprise 
of the Labour Party that it supplied more than half of the 
candidates. 

One of the causes which have recently stimulated the 
party’s attention to municipal affairs has been the broaden- 
ing of the franchise—ratepayers still enjoy a monopoly 
of voting power on loan proposals, but for all other purposes 
the municipal, like the Parliamentary franchise, is a residen- 
tial franchise without distin€tion of sex; freeholders and 
ratepayers being, however, also qualified irrespeCtively of 
residence. 

Under the liberal conditions now prevailing with regard 
to the franchise, no less than when the privilege was con- 
fined to the ratepayers, it has been found much easier to 
get men and women on to the roll than to get them to vote. 
One wholesome effect of the Labour party’s campaign was 
to reduce this apathy very considerably, though it still 
left a stay-at-home vote large enough to reverse all the 
decisions a¢tually recorded, if it had been so minded. At 
the Wellington mayoral eleCtion in 1912, 10,333 eleCtors 
voted out of a total of 30,000, and 4,235 (41 per cent) of 
these sufficed to elect the Labour candidate. Favoured by 
better weather, and the coincidence of the eleCtions with 
the City Council and the other local bodies above men- 
tioned, and stimulated by the attempt of Labour to get 
control of them all, 19,490 ele€tors were induced to vote 
this year out of a total of 34,179. Wellington was, however, 
for the reasons already given, decidedly above the average 
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in this respe€&t. In Auckland, which lacked the excitement 
of a contest for the mayoralty, the number of ele€tors who 
voted was only 10,870 out of the 29,105 on the roll, re- 
presenting 35 per cent as against Wellington’s 57 per cent. 

In each of the cities the contest was unique on two grounds. 
It xepresented not merely the first serious attempt on 
the part of organized Labour to gain control of the City 
Governments, but the first attempt of the kind by any party. 
Party influences have necessarily not been entirely excluded 
from municipal contests, but their part was always a sub- 
ordinate one, and no candidate or combination of candi- 
dates ever before thought of hoisting a party flag. Labour 
has now broken the rule and introduced a new line of 
cleavage into municipal politics. 

New Zealand ele€tors were faced for the first time with 
what has long been the normal issue in Australia—the 
choice between supporting and opposing the Labour 
Party; and they were plainly told that the contest was 
but a first instalment of the great political campaign that 
Labour is organizing in view of the general eleCtion next 
year. It was in these general aims of the Labour Party, 
and not in the special programmes that it put forward 
for the various municipal contests, that the significance of 
the movement was seen to lie. Those programmes contained 
not a few sound and excellent proposals, and showed by 
their omissions that, like other political parties, the Labour 
Party knows how to keep inconvenient truths out of sight 
when dressing the front window to attra¢t the public. 
But, though not in the platform of the party, it was in 
everybody’s mind that the immediate effeCts of Labour’s 
supremacy in municipal affairs would be the tendency to 
determine all disputes about wages and the conditions of 
work between the Corporation and its employees in favour 
of the latter, and in the case of the tramways—which in 
Auckland only are in private hands, and in the other cities 
are the greatest of the municipal undertakings—to sub- 
ordinate the ratepayers’ interests to those of the passengers 
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| and wage-earners. It was this consideration that to a large 
| extent roused the ele€tor from his apathy and induced him 
_ to vote for or against the Labour candidates. 

_ The result throughout was distin@lly unfavourable to the 
_ claims of Labour. Its best achievement was in Wellington 
where, with an exceptionally strong candidate who had the 
advantage of being the sitting mayor, it only fell 508 votes 
short of winning the mayoralty on an aggregate poll of 
19,480. In Christchurch the Labour candidate for the 
mayoralty was last on the list, with 3,477 votes against a 
total of 11,924 cast for his two competitors. A peculiarity 
of the Christchurch case was that the Labour mayor 
who secured ele€tion by a minority vote last year, and had 
since been dropped by the party on account of his in- 
dependence, particularly in regard to the defence question, 
was returned as an independent at the head of the poll, 
by an absolute majority. In Dunedin a stronger Labour 
candidate than the party had been able to secure in Christ- 
church obtained 4,368 votes, less than 33 per cent of the 
total number of votes polled. 

In the City Council ele€tion the results were much the 
same. Labour failed to win a majority of the seats in 
any of the cities, but in Wellington it retained the 
two seats which it had previously held in a council of 
fifteen members, and its measure of success elsewhere 
was similar. The general result is commonly, but not quite 
accurately, described as a “set-back for Labour.” The 
party has indeed lost the two mayoralties which it won 
by the splitting of the hostile vote last year, but otherwise 
it remains praCtically where it was. It has, however, failed 
to make the advance that it hoped to make, or to impress 
the public with the belief that success is within measurable 
distance along the lines of complete independence which 
it has determined to pursue. In general politics Labour is 
given an exceptional chance by the demoralization and 
disintegration of the Liberals, but the municipal eleCtions 
do not show that it is yet equal to the opportunity. 
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New Zealand 


One reason why the strong radical sentiment which con- 
demns the present Government as “ Tory ” has so far failed 
to rally to the support of Labour is the uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the negotiations still proceeding for the re- 
organization of the party. When the Labour Party proper 
—which includes a large majority of the Unions, and ad- 
heres to the Arbitration A€t—was reconstituted last year 
as the United Labour Party, it was on a broad basis which 
made provision for the affiliation of organizations not 
hitherto associated with the Labour movement. This 
broadening process seems to be essential if the party is 
ever to gain the confidence of a majority of the people, 
but, whether rightly or wrongly, this process is generally 
regarded as having been reversed by the Unity Congress 
which was held in January. The Federation of Labour, 
which organized the Congress, is commonly supposed to 
have “swallowed” the representatives of the United 
Labour Party who attended it. Reasons were given in the 
last number of Tue Rounp Taste for supposing that view 
to be premature, and it is quite possible that the more 
representative Congress to be held for the final deter- 
mination of the matter in July will prove it to be mistaken.* 
But in the meantime the extravagant Socialism of the creed 
provisionally approved in January, and the public associa- 
tion of the leaders of both se€tions of the party in its 
support, has spread the idea that the revolutionaries have 
triumphed. Until that idea has been dispelled, the pos- 
sibility—which on general grounds appears to be a strong 
probability—of Labour’s repeating in New Zealand the 


political successes that it has won in Australia, seems to be 
out of the question. 


New Zealand. June, 1913. 


* See Times despatch dated Wellington, July 11: 

“The Labour Congress has concluded.... The triumph of the revolu- 
tionaries has been complete. The United Labour Party delegates held a 
separate meeting and resolved to maintain the organization of the party and 
to fight the revolutionaries.” 
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